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EDITORIAL 


first known commentary the Rule St. Benedict that written Paul 
the Deacon and monk Monte Cassino the eighth century. Each century 
from the eighth the eighteenth there have appeared, the average, four five 
commentaries. From the middle the eighteenth century the present time only 
one commentary worthy note has been published the well-known and excellent 
study the Rule Abbot Paul Delatte Solesmes. 

The dearth commentaries during the last two centuries due, doubtless, 
the antipathetic attitude many European states toward monasticism their 
temporary suppression the institution. the twentieth century, however, the 
prospects for treatises the Rule are encouraging. Already number worth- 
while studies the philosophy the Benedictine life and spirit set forth the 
Rule have been published. Among the leading authors such works are Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler, Abbot Columba Marmion, Abbot Herwegen, Dom Ger- 
main Morin, and Dom Justin McCann. Although their treatises are not running 
commentaries the formal type, they are close substitutes, being overall expositions 
and interpretations the Benedictine tradition and ideal. 

The main value the medieval commentaries the current reader lies their 
historical significance. linking the thoughts and ideals the students the 
Rule the earliest times through the ‘‘Benedictine and the modern period 
our own day, they create atmosphere conducive better understanding and 
appreciation the Rule than could realized through any other means. de- 
lightfully surprising note the similarity between customs currently observed and 
those described ancient commentaries and trace their continuity through the 
ages. almost equal interest note the great differences external observ- 
ance which have developed through time. much greater importance are the 
divergent interpretations and emphasis matters ascetic and mystical reflected 
the commentaries appearing different times and climes. 

contemporaries the medieval commentaries were eminently practical. 
some instances, historians tell us, they were originally composed for the instruction 
the boy oblates. Others exist the form lecture notes taken student monks. 
The same may said commentaries the modern period. Downside Abbey 
there manuscript copy commentary Father Augustine Baker written for 
the Benedictine Dames Cambrai. Abbot Delatte explains the introduction 
his commentary that was originally intended series conferences for the 
novitiate Solesmes. 

The Holy Rule the Benedictine’s law-book and spiritual guide-book his 


vade designed its author characterized flexibility and adap- 
tability. Because these features and because all the commentaries the Rule 
hitherto written have been European origin, towering desideratum shapes be- 
fore us: Rule commentary which will reflect the thought and practice, the tradi- 
tions and ideals representative Benedictine life the New World. Just mona- 
stic Reviews are the modern heirs the medieval chronicae, should current commen- 
taries the Rule the successors the medieval regulae expositiones. 


Basic Benedictinism, course, remains through the ages, but the character- 
istic traits twentieth-century American Benedictinism have yet set writ- 
ing the framework the Rule. the past, powerful things have been inspired 
and drawn from the Rule, but the source inexhaustible. Recently Trappist 
novice Gethsemani, Kentucky, wrote his friend: little Rule book ours 
strength and power, nay, dynamite.” 

—Sister Alfred Schroll, 
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Mother Theresa, Second Prioress 
Mount St. Scholastica 


Sister Clarita McGarity, O.S.B. 


second prioress Mount St. 
Scholastica was the Rev. Mother 
Theresa easterner birth but 
one who also learned love the West 
through the missionary zeal she brought 
November 16, 1847, Mary Barbara 
Moser was born Carrolltown, one 
the earliest settlements the highlands 
western Pennsylvania. parents, 
John Moser and Barbara had the 
sturdy faith and calm endurance com- 
mon among pioneers that day. Their 
chief concern was the safeguarding 
their children from the dangers the 
world. For this reason they grounded 
themi the elements virtue and foster- 
truly Christian spirit the home. 
was from her parents that Barbara was 
taught accept all things coming 
from the hand loving God, lesson 
which proved valuable her later 
years. 

While she was yet very young, death 
claimed her beloved mother. Upon Mag- 
delene, her eldest sister, devolved the task 
directing and guiding the younger 
members the family. She assumed her 
with tenderness for all 
and special solicitude for Barbara. 

Although complete data her early 
life are unfortunately lacking, two events 
may mentioned briefly make the 
history Barbara’s future career reli- 
gion accurate possible. ‘These were 
the coming the Benedictines and Mag- 
dalene’s eventually joining them. 
1846 the sons St. Benedict had been 
welcomed Carrolltown upon their ar- 


rival the United States. With zealous 
self-sacrifice they labored the interests 
their fellow countrymen, the German 
immigrants, who were dwelling the 
newly founded settlement. 1852 the 
Benedictine nuns from made 
foundation St. Mary’s, Elk County, 

was here that Magdalene Moser 
asked admittance postulant July 
17, 1853. ‘The religious principles incul- 
cated the missionaries had greatly im- 
pressed her, who, having fulfilled her ob- 
ligation toward her family, felt the urge 
leave all labor greater field. 
religion she was known Sister Gre- 
goria, the first novice the community 
clothed the habit St. Benedict. 
March 21, 1857, she pronounced her 
vows and July the same year she 
joined the little band volunteers that 
left Pennsylvania for the Minnesota mis- 
sion. the autumn 1863, with five 
other Sisters, she accompanied Mother 
Evangelista the Kansas foundation 
Atchison. 

Barbara was then her seventeenth 
year. She had been educated thus far 
the Benedictine nuns sent out from 
St. Mary’s. Perhaps this time com- 
munications from Sister Gregoria at- 
tracted her the Benedictines Atchi- 
son. However this may be, the year 
1864 found her seeking admission 
student the new convent school. 
very short time after her arrival she 
vealed her desire embrace the religious 
life. The nuns were struggling poverty 
and necessity, making life the little 
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community very severe. But the pre- 
sence these hardships way dis- 
couraged her resolve join them their 
life prayer and labor. May 
1864, she was admitted the second 
postulant, Sister Clara Bradley having 
been received only few weeks prior 
her entrance. 

the days that followed, her vocation 
was tried many and varied practical 
tests. Among these was the task 
purchase and delivery which fell her 
lot. Cloister rules were observed for the 
first few years St. Joseph’s convent, 
and all business transactions and errands 
outside the convent were made either 
externs postulants. later years, 
Sister Theresa, she enjoyed relating her 
experiences this charge, lugging heavy 
baskets Second Street hill attired 
little black bonnet and 

The first reception St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent took place February 10, 1865, 
when Sister Clara Bradley and Sister 
Theresa Moser received the habit St. 
Benedict. Lack accommodations and 
scarcity Sisters prevented the erection 
today. However, Sister Theresa made 
the most the opportunities offered, and 
with God’s grace and Mother Evange- 
lista’s example and guidance, laid solid 
religious foundation. 

The steady growth the Academy 
created serious demand for larger staff 
teachers. After her profession 1867, 
Sister Theresa was able lend valuable 
assistance instructor. She had 
been given fairly good academic educa- 
tion the Benedictines Pennsylvania 
and was quite well prepared work 
the classroom. Her new employment, 
however, way prevented her from 
participating the many domestic duties 
about the convent. Frequently she and 
her companions might found the 
close the day their knees, scrubbing 
the unfinished wood floors. 
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Sister Theresa was blessed with matu- 
rity and steadfastness beyond her years, 
While yet very young religious, she 
came associate with Mother Evan- 
gelista the charitable and educational 
work the community. She was 
turn procuratrix, novice-mistress, treasur- 
er, secretary, and sub-prioress, and thus 
she had large share every project 
undertaken for the advancement the 
community. Sister Theresa trained the 
novices rather force example than 
precept, and held lovingly the ob- 
servance those virtues which she wish- 
instill the essence the reli- 
gious life. 

The steady increase membership 
made the permanence Mount St. Scho- 
lastica longer conjecture and 
March 19, 1873, the institution was in- 
corporated with its present title. Sister 
Theresa was one the seven who com- 
posed the first Board Directors. When 
the community was moved the present 
site 1877, upon the purchase Price 
Villa, the foundations for the present 
Mount St. Scholastica were definitely 
laid. 

1884 failing health obliged Mother 
Evangelista resign the cares prioress. 
July that year Bishop Louis 
Fink appointed Sister Theresa superior 
and December 29, 1884, she was elect- 
prioress, which office she served the 
community over period twelve years. 
With great devotion God’s Holy Will, 
Mother Theresa accepted the burdens and 
trials which cannot separated from 
the superiorship religious community. 
She had the interests the institution 
close heart. her words counsel 
the religious she urged them 
women prayer and use prudence 
the care their health, since there was 
much done for the glory God 
and the good souls. 

prioress Mother Theresa continued 
foster the advance studies and 


1888 the first public graduation from the 
academic course occurred. Under her 
direction the community also experienced 
further missionary growth. Kansas 
City, Kansas, St. Anthony’s parish school 
was opened 1886. Two years later 
Sisters were sent establish St. Peter’s 
School Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 
1893 St. Malachy’s School Creston, 
Iowa, became Benedictine mission. 
community grew Mother Theresa’s 
solicitude grew with it. She strengthen- 
the absent children with frequent let- 
ters and watched with mother’s care 
over their wants, both temporal and 
spiritual. 

Another project which Mother There- 
was deeply interested was the organi- 
zation the various Benedictine con- 
vents into congregation under papal 
jurisdiction. member the Coun- 
cil she had worked with Mother Evan- 
gelista toward this union and she realized 
its many advantages. step toward 
this end was made 1892 when the 
feast St. Ann, July 26, the recitation 
the Divine Office was resumed the 
recommendation authorities Rome. 

Mother Theresa all those who 


rule well, was far less burdensome 
obey than govern. Her responsibility 
grew greater the years went and 
result the sense her limitations 
that came with this realization she declined 
third term office. The communi- 
accepting her resignation recognized 
another manifestation her humili- 
ty. July 11, 1897, Mother Aloysia 
Northman was elected prioress and 
Mother Theresa returned the ordinary 
duties the community, which she per- 
formed her unassuming way with 
extraordinary devotion and cheerfulness 
until painful illness confined her her 
room. ‘This long period suffering and 
inactivity she bore with remarkable 
patience and sweetness. 

June 1918, Mother Theresa died 
the age years, which had 
been spent religion. She was happy 
being pioneer one whose task had 
been lead and inspire example. 
Her light had been hidden one for many 
years far the world large was con- 
cerned, but will always burn clear and 
bright among the Benedictines Mount 
St. Scholastica. 


Seventh National Liturgical Week 


compared with the rapid and spec- 
tacular progress the liturgical move- 
ment making present-day France, 
American counterpart seems very 
small and ineffectual. But when the 
latest American Liturgical Week, held 
Denver, October 14-18, compared with 
its own six previous ones, it, too, shows 
sturdy growth and development. 
shall have call this Week the second 
birth the Liturgical Conference,” said 


the genial Monsignor Hellriegel St. 
Louis its close. The growth here re- 
ferred being, degree, ‘measured’ 
the Denver Week, was marked 
greater depth comprehension, greater 
breadth study presenting highly 
unified theme, and happily much 
greater height lay-participation both 
the auditorium conferences and the litur- 
gical functions Denver’s stately Cathe- 
dral the Immaculate Conception. 
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chanced that the Week was scheduled 
for period within which the annual two- 
day institute for teaching Sisters fell, and, 
the director the institute released 
the Sisters attend the liturgical con- 
ferences, the Week was doing double duty 
for time. One Sister was heard re- 
mark that she wished all teachers’ insti- 
tutes were interesting and profitable. 
Sisters, course, have taken very pur- 
poseful place Liturgical Week from the 
outset, many attend regularly, and 
there have always been one more Sis- 
ters invited read papers the pro- 
gram. But the nature things Sis- 
ters are not position foster active 
lay-participation liturgical functions 
faster than local conditions permit. 
indicative grateful appreciation the 
Sisters’ supporting role that representa- 
tives several Sisterhoods have been 
elected the Board Directors the 
Liturgical Conference. 

And since have here prematurely 
mentioned elections, will come 
shock his many Benedictine associates 
that Father Michael Ducey, O.S.B., (Wil- 
ton Center, Illinois), heretofore Execu- 
tive Secretary the Conference, asked 
the Bulletin September not 
considered for re-election this year. 
health confined Father Michael sick- 
bed Evanston during Liturgical Week. 
The officers the Conference now are: 
President, the Rev. Thomas Carroll 
Boston; Vice-President, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Hellriegel St. Louis; 
Treasurer, the Rev. Bernard Lau- 
kemper Chicago; Secretary, the Rev. 
John O’Connell Chicago. 

The general theme Life 
Christ” had been carefully charted ad- 
vance with view bringing out what 
was luminously clear the end, that the 
family world miniature, ‘society’ 
miniature, indeed ‘church’ minia- 
ture, which the Church 
ture,’ speak, dependent, which 
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composed, towards which con- 
tinuously turning. Sound family life 
means sound Church-life and sound 
‘civil’ life, and these latter cannot 
sound unless the former so. 

Verba docent: exempla trahunt (Is 
Cicero that gives this pedagogical 
gem?) The crown joy Denver’s Li- 
turgical Week was hear married 
people, sometimes husband and wife 
standing together, sometimes the one 
speaking for both partners, ‘decode’ all 
that the scholars had said, and ‘translate’ 
into the terms actual happy family 
life. 

Mrs. Emerson Hynes, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, mother four children 
whom the oldest four and the youngest 
seven months, stressed the influence 
the life the Church home-life, say- 
ing that children cannot taught pray- 
ers too young. ‘Two remedies were pro- 
posed Mrs. Hynes aid overcom- 
ing some the current family problems: 
weekly conference the members 
the family, opened with prayer, which 
they discuss their relationships and how 
better them; and parish guild for girls, 
‘apprentice housekeepers,’ help young 


mothers with their housework and the 


care their children. 

Mrs. John Julian Ryan, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, speaking ‘Home-mak- 
ing Liturgical Art,’ said: have 
discovered although are yet far 
from acting consistently our discove- 
that the cooking and cleaning and 
mending and tidying, the earning 
living, the entertaining and recreation 
that make much family life 
should considered, not interrup- 
tions our life Christ, but essential 
parts it; not distractions from shar- 
ing the work Christ, but our special 
share that work; not means 
purgation only, but illumination and 
union with God. Otherwise marriage 
would not truly our vocation, our way 
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holiness, that way which Christ our 
Lord has called share His work 
glorifying God, saving and sanctify- 
ing men. Otherwise should not 
living our family life Christ; would 
trying Christians the one 
hand, and married people and parents 
and members our community the 
other, and our life would never become 
the integrated, directed whole, which, 

who are married have received 
God the special grace the Sacrament 
Matrimony, the grace living our 
married lives represent our de- 
gree the union Christ and His Church. 
Our vocation make all the prayer 


and work and play and suffering family 
life our own way that particular kind 
holiness which God has called us. 
Our vocation make all the prayer 
and work and play and suffering family 
life our offering God, our special share 
the work Christ and His Church. 
And through the Sacrament 
mony receive the particular light and 

thank God for this opportunity 
learning all this prior 
was the hearty comment Loretto 
Heights collegian from the floor. 

The next Liturgical Week scheduled 
for Portland, Oregon, commencing 
August 18, 1947. 


Benedictine Polity 
Sister Agnes Claire Schroll, O.S.B. 


OMEONE once put this question 

me: the type organization and 
government prescribed the Rule St. 
Benedict democratic? direct and un- 
qualified answer would have 
But such answer would unsatis- 
factory part, unenlightening 
the questioner, and would fall short 
doing justice the Holy Rule. 

The type government outlined 
the Rule not democratic certainly 
not, the more modern and popular sense 
the term. the contrary, 
monarchic and patriarchal. autho- 
titarian the best sense the word. 
the inner and final effects, however, 
the difference between democratic and 
authoritarian organization may not 
great one might suppose. Let con- 
sider democracy. 

the modern and popular accepta- 
tion the term, democracy has come 


mean election, decision 
majority, and representative government. 
these three features, the Rule pro- 
vides for only the first, office election, 
and this only regard the office 
the abbot. Decisions are rest finally 
with the abbot, although St. Benedict 


that take counsel with 


the seniors with the entire community, 
depending the gravity the matter 
decided. 

The third feature commonly associated 
with democracy, representative govern- 
ment, likewise foreign the Rule. 
Officials the monastery, other than the 
abbot, they the deans, the cellarer, 
the prior, are appointed the abbot, 
and therefore are expected carry out 
his policy rather than take direction from 
voting constituency. 

There are those who maintain that 
democracy its essential elements exist- 
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long before the rise the United 
States the revolution France. 
Among earlier forms they point the 
democracy Hindu that Greek 
and that Christian caritas. 
They see the elective-representative- 
voting form government now identified 
with democracy the latest, and perhaps 
not the highest, its phases. Professor 
Francis McMahon, his recent work, 
Catholic Looks the World, suggests 
some unacceptable political principles 
sometimes equated with democracy. 
writes: 

depends upon what meant democracy. 
democracy means the absolute 
the people, without subjection God and the 
laws justice; means that the supreme 
criterion truth and goodness the sentiment 
the majority; means unlimited freedom 
speech and writing; democracy means reli- 
gious way life (the signers the manifesto, 
The City Man, speak the “‘religion demo- 
faith, but not only the Catholic faith, but 
also sound reason. 


Looked positively, democracy may 
defined briefly but correctly 
ernment the people.” Father Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., explains: democracy 
simply the people not taking any posi- 
tive action with regard the sovereignty 
they possess Divine Right through the 


natural law. They retain them- 


selves, operate they see 

Seen this light, democracy good 
far goes, but, quote Father 
Parsons again: ‘“There inherent vir- 
tue rule the people; the people can 
become tyrannical any 
Democracy but means end, and 
this end the common welfare the 
people. 

insure good government demo- 
cracy, certain safeguards must used. 
The more basic these safeguards are 
equally necessary for the successful func- 
tioning any form government. 
other words, government good vir- 
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tue the presence the safeguards, not 
because its particular form; and, 
stated above, the inner and final effects, 
the difference between the democratic 
and the authoritarian (so long each 
secured the necessary safeguards) 
not first importance. 

Essential the proper functioning 
(and any form govern- 
ment) are the reign law and equality 
before the law. addition, its very 
nature, democracy will serve best when 
supplemented these principles: repre- 
sentative government, protection for 
minorities, written constitution, and 


system checks and balances. 


Thus far have been concerned chief- 
with democracy what and what 
not. have also stated that the 
form government outlined the Rule 
St. Benedict authoritarian, not 
democratic. shall now take the 
authoritarian features the Rule, and 
doing this, shall note what ex- 
tent embraces the safeguards mentioned 
above essential the function- 
ing any good form government. 

St. Benedict prescribes the sixty- 
fifth chapter the Rule that ‘‘the gov- 
ernment the monastery shall depend 
the will the abbot.” And again 
(c. 3), must depend rather the 
abbot’s will, that all obey him what 
considereth best.” Writers the 
subject invariably, and rightly, relate the 
abbot’s authority the Roman patria 
potestas. the same time St. Benedict 
may have been equally influenced the 
ecclesiastical pattern authority. The 
fullness power exercised the Roman 
Pontiff the Vicar Christ reflected 
the plenitude authority vested 
the abbot who supposed hold the 

noted earlier, according the Rule, 
the abbot chosen and usually from 
among the members the monastic com- 
munity. All other officials are appointed 
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him and removed his pleasure. His 
term office for life. When weighty 
matters are decided, recom- 
mended (c.3) that the abbot call to- 
gether the entire community council; 
having heard the advice the brethren, 

his critical edition the Rule, 
Abbot Cuthbert Butler has enumerated 
eighty passages which occur references 
“to the abbot’s judgment, command, 
permission, And Dom Justin 
McCann, his book Saint Benedict, says, 
“The whole life the monastery hinges 
upon him [the abbot], and there 
part its activity but the direction and 
regulation appertains him, though 
may give others delegated authori- 

Taken together these features might 
which could well termed monarchy— 
legally speaking, absolute monarchy. 
However, cursory reading the Rule, 
especially chapters two and sixty-four 
will dispel once any notion that the 
abbatial office, Benedict’s mind, was 
absolute and unrestricted power. 
Legally, the abbot might possess such 
power, but actually restrained 
moral considerations and countering 
precepts the Rule itself. 

passages almost frequent those 
relating the abbot’s judgment will 
are precepts directed the abbot warning 
him that must dispose all things just- 
(c.3); that must accommodate him- 
self variety characters (c.2); and 
that must know that has been en- 
trusted with care infirm souls, 
not despotism over the (c.27). 
Moreover, his position abbot does not 
place him above the Rule nor exempt 
him from its observance. Rather 
heed that keep this Rule 
all its (c.64). obvious from 
these passages that the Rule itself forms 
written constitution, were, supple- 


menting and limiting the power the 
abbot. 

The abbot not only subject the 
Rule but virtue his office under 
greater obligations than any other mem- 
ber the community. His grave re- 
sponsibility for the souls his monks, 
St. Benedict makes the one and only 
sanction for the righteous government 
the monastery. His idea this, quote 
again Dom Butler’s Benedictine Monach- 
ism, that the responsibility will 
the counterpoise the power, sufficient 
counterpoise secure just and proper 
use 

That this check should very real and 
effective will readily recognized when 
remembered that both the abbot and 
his monks have consecrated their lives 
the service God through the observ- 
ance the Rule. Such religious-moral 
sanction would doubtless inadequate 
secular life. this connection the 
analogy with communism presents it- 
self. forced upon secular society eco- 
nomic communism considered coercion 
and unjust deprivation rights, 
whereas the same communal life when 
voluntarily undertaken and practiced 
the members religious community 
regarded not only edifying but also 
conducive the spirit detachment 
and fraternal charity. 

The foregoing justify the con- 
clusion that the government Bene- 
dictine monastery intended our 
Holy Founder that elective and 
constitutional monarchy. the course 
history certain external checks 
the authority and jurisdiction the 
abbot have appeared. Among them are 
the following: episcopal visitation, con- 
ciliar legislation, and congregational or- 
ganization. general the purpose 
each them has been bring about 
greater uniformity monastic practice 
and such they may regarded aids 
and supports the observance the 
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Rule rather than restraints. 

Canon law evidences special esteem for 
St. Benedict’s legislation providing that 
all-powerful and equally responsible 
abbot hold office for life. rules that 
major superiors are hold office only for 
limited term, but special clause 
safeguards the Benedictine practice. The 
Code also respects the Benedictine tradi- 
tion the autonomy each monastic 
community and the independence 
the congregations. 

Concerning the external interferences 
with the plan government contained 
the Rule, Dom Butler comments that 
long these restrictions not inter- 
fere with the abbot’s position things 
that are its healthy state 
affairs will ensue. case point 
explains that were the perpetuity 
the abbatial office give way limited 
terms, the preeminently Benedictine traits 
the fatherhood the abbot and the 
family spirit would seriously impaired, 
say nothing the undermining the 
entire abbatial system, for ‘‘it system 
that hangs together and cannot touch- 
one its constituent parts without 
disturbing the equilibrium the whole.” 
the same vein writes that the ab- 
bot’s government should free from in- 
terferences out keeping with St. Bene- 
dict’s mind, either from above below. 
From above, there were superior 
general whom the monks would look 
their ultimate and real superior; 
governing body directing the policy 
the house. From below, the coun- 
cil seniors were board directors, 
with the abbot chairman, bound 
carry out the decision the majority; 
the conventual chapter were 
meeting shareholders passing resolu- 

was pointed out earlier that demo- 
cracy, fact any form government, 
can function successfully only under the 
reign law and condition that all 
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individuals are equal before the law, 
These conditions are covered the Rule. 
Besides the already-quoted passages call- 
ing the abbot dispose all things 
justly, there are further precepts warning 
him against arbitrary use his 
(c.63), and reminding him that 
the monastery,” (c.2) 

Since the Benedictine plan does not 
follow majority rule, there occasion 
devise methods for the protection 
minorities. Nevertheless, St. Benedict, 
his fatherly foresight, provided the 
equivalent, couching terms keep- 
ing with his conception the monastic 
family. Chapter thirty-seven the 
Rule devoted the aged and children, 
for whom the strictness the Rule 
modified and whose behalf there 
thirty-six, which concerns those ill 
health, opens with the words, 
and above all things care must taken 
the sick that they served very 
truth Christ ‘The first sen- 
tence Chapter thirty reads: 
age and understanding has its proper 

With such injunctions forming es- 
sential part the constitutional guide 
for the head and members the monastic 
household, individuals and groups should 
not fail receive due consideration. 

come the conclusion, then, that 
Benedictine polity, patterned after the 
Roman paterfamilias and the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, authoritarian and 
monarchic form, the highest power and 
authority being vested the abbot. His 
Office elective, however, and his authori- 
limited the Rule which sub- 
ject and responsibility proportionate 
his authority. All members the 
monastic family are equal under the 
Rule, yet special consideration 
given particular groups individuals 
reason suggests. From these character- 


ita 


istics practically the same results issue 
would expected under democratic 
form government. 


The following words Professor 
McMahon regarding the influence the 
Church matters politic seem equally 
applicable the type government set 
forth the Benedictine Rule: 


Believe not, have had the paradox 
authoritarian Church the Catholic 
Church throughout the ages proclaiming the 
natural equality all men, the rule justice 
under law, the inherent dignity the human 
personality, the autonomous character the 
state under God, and the need charity and 
civic friendship stabilize human society—these 
were the ingredients out which the democra- 
tic way life and even the theory represen- 
tative government would formed. 


Although the Rule lays claim ini- 
tiating representative parliamentary 
procedure such sometimes attributed 
the Dominican plan government, 
during the Middle Ages was frequently 
given place honor along with the 
Bible occasions the most important 
deliberative councils the realm. 

Perhaps not presumptuous add 
the three early forms democracy 
mentioned above, namely, that Hindu 
pietas, Greek aristoi, and Christian 
caritas, the democracy the Benedic- 
tine familia. 


... But forward our life 
and faith, shall with hearts en- 
larged and unspeakable sweetness love 
tun the way God’s commandments; 
that never departing from His guid- 
ance, but persevering His teaching 
the monastery until death, may 
patience share the sufferings Christ, 
that may deserve partakers 
His kingdom.—From the Prologue the 
Holy Rule St. Benedict. 


Institute School Art 


LUCTUATING conditions and radi- 

cal changes all fields education 
have necessitated attempt revital- 
ize art teaching well. this line 
with the Catholic philosophy art 
naturally means proper balancing 
the academic and the modern approach 
system upholding right principles 
and attitudes. 


Such system has been worked out 
Julia Reardon Fitzgibbon, author the 
Fitzgibbon Art Series for the Grades. 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon widely known for her 
lectures and demonstrations, and her well 
organized system teaching art being 
used extensively. order gain the 
benefit association with this authority 
the field, Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege invited Mrs. Fitzgibbon direct 
Art Institute from June 10-15, 
The course was attended some one 
hundred and fifty Sisters and secular 
teachers, both the elementary and 
high-school level. 


The entire program the institute was 
based the Catholic approach art, 
with special emphasis color and de- 
sign. was required make 
original design incorporating the struc- 
tural principles and color theory demon- 
strated. All designs were personally 
supervised Mrs. Fitzgibbon. 


The lectures treated the procedures 
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teaching design, color, figure-illustra- 
tion, poster-design, and lettering 
out the various grade levels. Mrs. Fitz- 
gibbon advocated working system 
art units with specific objectives out- 
lined for each grade. ‘These units, cor- 
related with the child’s interests, activi- 
ties, and experiences, inside and outside 
school, are intended lead him not 
only appreciate, but also interpret 
beauty all his environment. 

Various methods and philosophies 
art-teaching were exemplified the Ex- 
hibit School Art shown West Hall. 
Kansas City, Lawrence, and Wichita 
schools contributed great number 
original pieces from all grade levels. 
other worthwhile and instructive exhibits 
were those lent the Binney-Smith and 
American Crayon companies. ‘‘Develop- 
ment Children’s was the subject 
series panels from the Museum 
Modern Art New York City. Tours 
were sponsored explain methods and 
types work displayed. One section 
the hall was given over the art work 
produced the pupils the schools 
taught the Benedictine Sisters 
Mount St. Scholastica. All types cre- 
ative work both graphic and craft 
mediums were displayed. 

After week’s hard work the part 
director and students alike, there was 
fuller realization what can accom- 
plished with the various art mediums; 
but, what was more important was the 
conclusion that art should correlated 
with other subject matter and that re- 
quires objective for each problem; 
further, that must remain creative 
expression, while the same time direct- 
activity, and that there the funda- 
mental principle right order all art. 

was gratifying note the enthusiasm 
awakened the Institute and the eager- 
ness all teachers back their 
schools with renewed interest art- 
teaching. 
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Recollections 
Maria Laach 


Gertrude Helff 


INCE became Benedictine Oblate 
St. Mary’s Abbey Newark, 
New Jersey, have sometimes been asked 
why became Oblate and what being 
Oblate signifies. These questions 
have made reflect seriously. And 
came the conclusion that easy 
enough answer them, although not 
few words. 

must back Sunday afternoon 
the May seventh year, when 
father suggested excursion Maria 
Laach. was first participa- 
tion this frequent family trip; felt 
extremely elated and happy. hur- 
ried get ready, glanced out the 
window the Golo Tower, the main at- 
traction the center the town. 
was part the castle St. Genevieve, 
which was closely linked with Maria 
Laach source innumerable legends. 
These had been our bedtime stories and 
our delight when walked the shadows 
the old castle walls. Going Maria 
Laach meant the continuation 
the story St. Genevieve, who, accord- 
ing tradition, persuaded her husband, 
Siegfried, found the Abbey. 

Father did not disappoint us. Having 
reached the hill outside the town, 
stopped look back. The Castle St. 
Genevieve, built elevation the 
center the little town, dominated 
every direction. The tower was the out- 
standing feature. harmony with this 
legendary center was also the medieval 
church St. Clement with its twisted 
tower, the three remaining gates the 


town, and the remnants the old city 
wall. our father pointed out, 
children could clearly see the road that 
the hunter had taken when wicked Golo 
had decided Genevieve’s death. 
brought her that very hill the forest. 
surveyed the possible hiding places. 
And the distance saw the cave 
where she eventually stayed and where, 
the legend says, the Lord sent the deer 
feed her child. 

The walk was long and wearisome. 
There was deep dust from the quarries, 
and the landscape was monotonous. 
came plateau surrounded cone- 
shaped basalt lava hills. seemed end- 
less our tired little feet. Father drew 
our attention the tall oak trees the 
western slope. They did look nice, and 
their shade was promising. trudged 
along, sensing something new ahead. 
And when reached the edge the 
plateau and looked down into the crater 
valley saw Maria Laach, picture 
great beauty, quiet tranquillity, and 
holy peace. was hard say which 
feature was predominant, the abbey with 
its church the lake. Although distinct, 
they conveyed one message: harmony 
nature and art united homage 
the Creator, fitting background for the 
unending song praise the monks. 

The crystal clear blue lake stretched far 
into the distance, calm and serene and 
flanked solemn poplars. Legend 
shrouds this water mystery. You are 
not row the lake nor swim it, 
for unknown forces will hold you and 
never return your body. Yet the lake 
invites meditation and does not inspire 
The high Romanesque towers 
the church show the direction silent pray- 
take. 

While were thus absorbed awed ad- 
miration this creation God and man, 
father urged us: shall have hurry 
Vespers, new word my, yet, limited 


vocabulary! How light-heartedly 
skipped and jumped downhill! How 
easy the march had become with this goal 
sight! 

Nor were the only heading for 
afternoon devotions. Men and women 
hurried quietly along the narrow road be- 
tween the high garden walls around the 
monastery. The sound our steps re- 
echoed the cloister halls leading the 
church. father had lead 
the hand, was dazed the 
darkness after the bright sunshine. Soon 
the organ intoned and dark figures emerg- 
from the cloister into the choir. Faint- 
seem remember signal. Solemn 
vespers had begun. father’s hand 
mine was the only reality felt. The 
Latin chant, the music, the ceremonies 
the choir were part the legend St. 
Genevieve me, the closing chapter. 
was listening the song praise and 
thanking God. soon ended, 
great sorrow. should have liked 
listen longer. But our visit Maria 
had only begun. 

stood front the founder’s tomb, 
built 1058, father said. ad- 
mired the altars, stopping before the high 
altar replica which saw quite 
recently the St. John’s Abbey church— 
and were told was gift, 1897, 
the Emperor William II, popular 
figure with all us, since celebrated 
his birthday January with High 
Mass and individual birthday cakes for 
every child school age. The Kaiser 
was part the legend Maria Laach. 
whispered about his frequent visits 
the monastery, his interest liturgy 
and monastic life. Father 
much more about the abbey, but was 
too much for toremember. forti- 
fied ourselves with coffee and cake the 
Laach Hotel and returned home the 
shorter route through the valley, taking 
the train part the way back. 

There were many visits Laach after 
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this first one. The German abbey 
much more part the people than any 
American Benedictine foundation know. 
loved spend afternoon there, 
first vespers, then coffee and stroll 
the lake. Before returning home, 
would buy holy pictures and other 
souvenirs the gift shop. Frequently 
would ring the bell the garden gate 
buy fruits and vegetables. Once 
went Maria Laach Midnight Mass 
Christmas. the twenties became 
acquainted with Father Schippers, who 
enlightened more about the abbey 
and its history. 

The legend the Saint home 
town seems partly true. 


montes amabat.” Maria Laach, how- 


ever, exception. Here the Blessed 
Virgin led the monks into the valley and 
near the lake, which, according Father 
Schippers, safeguarded the monastery for 
many years. The abbots Maria 
Laach were renowned for their sanctity 
well for their wisdom and learning. 
The monastery became center reli- 
gious activity. the oldest document 
the cultural life the Rhineland, 
Caesarius Heisterbach states: the 
Mayengau, the Diocese Trevirorum, 
there monastery the black monks 
named Laach after the district which 
the institution located. rich 
land, possessions, but surpasses all 
the monasteries our land through its 
pious and zealous observance the Holy 
Rule.” 

the years brought conflicts and revo- 
lutions, Maria Laach was spared again 
and again until the Napoleonic wars, 
when all the monasteries and convents 
the Rhineland were secularized. What 
700 years patient toil had created, the 
French domination took but two short 
years scatter all directions. The 
monks were dispersed, the church and the 
abbey were stripped every vestige 
greatness and beauty they had possessed. 
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After the fall Napoleon the Prussian 
government took over the entire estate 
and sold the skeleton the monastery 
private party, with the exception 
the church, which remains state property 
this day. The Jesuit publication 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach carried the 
name the monastery all parts the 
globe, but the Jesuits had possession 
Maria Laach only from 1863 1873, 
when the Kulturkampf expelled them. 
After fully ninety years outside domin- 
ation, the Benedictines Beuron 1892 
returned the monastery which was 
rightly theirs. With unceasing fervor the 
pious monks began the task rebuilding 
the abbey and the church. was 
strange situation, for the monks were 
merely tenants their own abbey church! 
The lease meant rebuilding, refurnishing, 
redecorating the expense the abbey. 
was this time that the late Kaiser 
donated the high altar and was per- 
sonally present the solemn reopening. 
When first knew the monastery and its 
church, did not look had under- 
gone more than decade reconstruc- 
tion. The renown beautiful Maria 
Laach, its culture, its scholarship, 
unrivalled Europe. Especially famous 
are the liturgical solemnities the abbey 
church, particularly high feast days. 
1926 Pope Pius called Sollemne 
Monumentum religious life and divine 
culture and raised the abbey church 
the dignity Basilica Minor with all 
the privileges attached such. 

will soon 900 years since the 
monastery Maria Laach was founded; 
and the ravages the late war have 
not affected too much, will more 
glorious than ever before. The bright 
sunshine which lay over when last 
saw September, 1939, suggested 
gloriole bestowed the Lord Himself, 
symbol and promise for the yet un- 
certain future. Just father led 
the hand first visit the Maria 


a 
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Laach abbey church, spiritual Father 
introduced the great Benedictine 
family, which longed become 
member. The Holy Office, which held 
remains for the highest form divine 
worship. becoming Benedictine Ob- 
late enjoy the privilege being able 
participate more fully the prayer-life 
the Church, for the sacrificium laudis 
the fitting accompaniment the sacri- 
ficium sharing the official 


AST summer while thermometers 
soared and coifs wilted, forty-five 
Sisters sat for four hours daily the first- 
floor philosophy room the Mount— 
and When the six weeks sum- 
mer school had passed, reports varied 
detail, perhaps, but not the over- 
all verdict. All forty-five said repeated- 
the best thing ever 
That was the universal reaction the 
Mount’s first excursion into the field 
concentrated religion courses for religious. 
The result months, even years, ex- 
perimentation, the new religion course 
evidently here stay, least the 
Sisters’ evaluation any criterion. 
Previously, teaching members the 
community had devoted attention the 
problem religious education the 
schools when they took part insti- 
tute the teaching religion held 
the Mount June 1945. During the 
institute, which climaxed full year 
special attention improvement their 
own teaching religion, Sisters met 
groups discuss problems religious 
education the elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate levels. is, then, evi- 


Improvement Religious Instruction 
Sister Dunstan Delehant, O.S.B. 


prayer the Mystical Christ, with Christ 
praying beside me, with me, and for me, 
how can fail come closer Him day 
vespers very busy life; but always 
there spirit wherever Benedictine 
monks nuns are united saying the 
Divine Office. And the good will 
present includes too when they con- 
clude with the prayer Pro fratribus nostris 
absentibus. 


dence abundance that this most im- 
portant all classes continuously chal- 
lenging the interest the Sisters. 

And certainly none who think all 
can doubt that there does exist broad 
challenge improvement the teach- 
ing religion, whatever level 
considered. For years students and edu- 
cators alike have attacked religion courses 
the ‘‘worst taught” the schedule— 
and with some justification. 

Consider, for instance, Sister Mary 
who order satisfy the state accredit- 
ing agency must have least eighteen 
hours English teach her literature 
class, but who goes daily into senior 
religion class despite the fact that since 
grade-school catechism and Bible His- 
tory she has had only eight hours 
credit religion. take Sister Mary 
who, like all the other Sisters the 
faculty, must add religion class the 
five six other class preparations which 
she makes daily. She realizes that the 
religion period the most important 
the seven. Still, she has, least her 
own far-off high-school days, covered the 
material the religion book, while her 
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trigonometry and physics texts are new- 
adopted this year. surprising that 
religion gets the last five minutes her 
study hour every evening? consider 
for just minute, and mention only 
whisper, the grade, high-school, college 
religion classes taught Father 
Father may the youngest assistant 
the parish, who consequently cannot es- 
cape assignment the parish religion 
classes, may highly competent 
theologian with years experience be- 
hind him. either case, because has 
time prepare and notion the 
level the student mind, absolutely 
nil religion teacher especially 
the mornings when sends word two 
minutes before the bell rings that, ‘‘I’m 
sorry, but can’t make this morning. 

That, course, the 
class its very unusual worst. Count 
the other side the ledger, you can, 
the hundreds adult Catholics who today 
look back their school days with 
Mary Joan, God bless her! She 
certainly taught our religion. 
didn’t study anything else, knew 
had study that, else! and she made 
perhaps second only the grace God, 
many adults today owe the happiness 
good, some cases even heroic, 
Catholic life. 

Still, conditions which justify the 
stamp taught” tend even 
remotely toward occasionally exist, 
then certainly there problem 
considered. That problem manifold. 
concerns not only the basic problem 
teacher-training, with which this paper 
concerned, but also such questions 
whether lay religious should under ideal 
conditions allowed teach religion 
all. However, regardless whether 
not the priest the best religion teacher, 


remains fact that order educate. 


our Catholic population need more 
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teachers than the 38,000 priests the 
United States could provide. Lay reli- 
gious must, then, certainly continue 
teach, and the practical question how 
best prepare them for this task. 

That question has recent years re- 
ceived much attention from Catholic edu- 
cators America. who for the 
past dozen more years have followed 
all carefully the periodicals devoted 
Catholic education will know that there 
are least two schools thought the 
matter. While not necessary 
enter here into the occasionally somewhat 
acrimonious debate which the subject has 
aroused, might well discuss the 
programs which have been initiated 
the past few years, which the Mount’s 
venture last summer one. 

Credit for providing the motive force 
which brought action out theory prob- 
ably goes America’s foremost Catholic 
woman poet, Sister Madeleva, C.S.C., 
acting this instance, however, not 
poet but her position President 
St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Indiana. 
Sister Madeleva has for years been in- 
sisting that, she says the October 
College Newsletter Supplement, 
our Catholic high schools and colleges 


should ideally specialists religion. 


Those teaching courses religion should 
thoroughly and excellently pre- 
pared their fields teachers the 
sciences, languages, and arts are theirs.” 

consequence, St. Mary’s College 
opened the summer 1944 its School 
Sacred Theology, which August 
this year granted four Sisters the De- 
gree Doctor Philosophy Religion. 
The curriculum, which comprises two full 
years and three summer sessions culmin- 
ating three-hour public oral examina- 
tion, includes eighteen hours Scripture, 
ten each fundamental and moral 
theology, twenty-three dogma, six 
church history, and two each spiritual 
theology, biblical archeology, Christian 


archeology, canon law, hagiography, en- 
cyclicals, and methods teaching reli- 
gion. 

Less extensive the curriculum begun 
1945 the School Theology the 
Catholic University America, where 
students who complete five summers 
work will receive Certificate 


Theology.” The work there, 


includes forty semester hours, about 
one-half that offered St. Mary’s 
College, provides for four hours funda- 
mental theology, sixteen dogma, eight 
each moral theology and canon law, 
and two each liturgy and ascetics. 
The classes are taught members 
the regular theological faculty the 
university, those last summer having been 
conducted the Rev. Francis Connell, 
C.SS.R., and the Rev. Edmond Benard. 

Not all Catholic educators admit, how- 
ever, that religious teachers need this 
theological training, which approximates 
that the seminary technique, not 
the other side the 
debate mentioned earlier are the propon- 
ents degree religious education. 

During the current year, Fordham 
University, for instance, opened not 
education, undergraduate department 
religious education with courses lead- 
education with major religion and 
graduate course culminating the de- 
gree master science religious edu- 
cation. Sixty credit-hours religion and 
education are included the 
course study pursued for the 
two degrees. 

Already well established, course, 
the Catholic University’s department 
teligious education, which offers degrees 
both the graduate and the under- 
graduate level. Several other Catholic 
universities are developing similar de- 
partments. What the future will bring 
the nature amalgamation the 


two somewhat artificially opposing lines 
thought this dispute between theol- 
ogy and religious education yet 
seen. 

Here Mount St. Scholastica College, 
many other undergraduate Catholic 
colleges throughout the country, the work 
has been begun more limited scale, 
but with every indication probable 
success. Last summer’s courses consti- 
tuted the first third eighteen-hour 
program offered during three suc- 
cessive summer sessions. Sisters who 
take the courses will finish with minor 
religion. 

Last summer the Mount the Rev. 
Francis Broderick, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, taught three-hour course 
moral theology, which was followed 
class the liturgy, taught the 
Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
Present plans call for classes this year 
dogma and scripture, conducted 
the Rev. Paschal Botz, O.S.B., also from 
St. John’s. The final summer will see 
second course scripture, ac- 
companied work patrology. 

This brief curriculum has, naturally, 
its limitations. The material which had 
covered last summer’s three-hour 
course moral theology, for instance, 
would occupy seminary the equivalent 
five times that number hours, while 
the ratio for next summer’s dogma will 
approximately one ten. Moreover, 
the impossibility presuming ade- 
quate and universal background scho- 
lastic philosophy makes for difficulty for 
teacher and student alike. 

But, with all the handicaps, which 
the pressure time with its consequent 
omission many valuable topics 
probably the greatest, Sisters who took 
the courses last year are already looking 
forward this summer’s classes. 

And the effect many such courses 
colleges throughout the country upon the 
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quality the teaching religion cannot 
other than considerable. Soon, 
hoped, the challenge ‘‘worst 


Eyewitness Montecassino 


will everywhere obsolete when 
directed against the religion class. 


Letter from Dom Gaetano Fornari, Prior Montecassino 


Abbey Montecassino was 

founded Benedict the year 
529 A.D., after the great saint arrived 
there from Subiaco. The mountain was 
currently known citadel Cam- 
pania (Arx Campaniae that is, forti- 
fied rock, probably from the time the 
Osci, and record was kept the 
Romans when they conquered the coun- 
try. was the same time place 
sacred the pagans and there were 
its slopes two temples, one dedicated 
Apollo and the other Jove, and grove 
sacred Venus. 

St. Benedict changed these temples in- 
Christian oratories consecrated St. 
Martin and St. John the Baptist. This 
last was top the mountain where 
later arose the marvelous basilica 
praised from the beginning the great 
Abbot Desiderio, archangel 
St. Peter Damian called him, 
and who was afterwards Pope Victor III, 
immediate successor St. Gregory VII. 

history fourteen centuries full 
which attest how truly the 
ancient Arx Campaniae had become 
real rock faith and civilization had 
left its imprint the great abbey. 
various centuries, however, has been 
destroyed four times, although never 
completely this last time. The first 
destruction was the Lombards under 
Zotone, duke Benevento, forty years 
after its foundation. second was 
the ninth century the Saracens the 
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Translated Sister Benedicta Howe, O.S.B. 


time Abbot St. Bertario, who suffered 
martyrdom. ‘The third was caused 
terrible earthquake 1349. 

The fourth destruction, this last one, 
occurred after six centuries, the fif- 
teenth February, 1944. was caused 
repeated waves the allied airplanes, 
when for entire day they dropped 
bombs never-ending downpour. On- 
those who were there can know what 
happened. During October and Novem- 
ber, 1943, the abbot, Dom Gregory Dia- 
mare, had provided that the monks and 
brothers gradually taken Rome 
the various Benedictine houses that 
city. Only the Abbot with five monks 
and three brothers remained sub- 
terrean passage where they stored trea- 
sures valuable especially scientists, and 
that part the abbey occupied the 
college education. 

They had remain this passage 
two days after the bombing had begun, 
because the entrances were destroyed. 
They finally succeeded making open- 
ing, and February the Abbot and 
his companions were able descend the 
mountain. The Abbot preceded with 
crucifix hand the sight all, while 
the bombing continued shake the 
mountain, and the rocks were falling few 
meters from where they were trying 
down. They carried with them, 
the Abbot’s wish, some wounded people 
and others whom they gave whatever 
help they could this terrible crisis. 


Once they were below. the plain they 
were taken Rome through the aid 
offered them German officials. 

The bombing the Abbey Monte- 
cassino was probably unjustified from 
the military point view, since there 
were Germans nor their munitions 
hidden there, was falsely reported 
some the allies. helped and pro- 
longed the resistance the Germans, 
however, they stayed among the ruins 
until month later, when, the four- 
teenth March the Anglo-Americans re- 
turned complete the destruction. 

Already the month October, 1943, 
when the monks went Rome, the im- 
portant codices the library Monte- 
cassino, many parchments and papers 
from the archives, together with some 
paintings and some the bodies and 
relics the saints which were preserved 
the basilica, were transported with the 
help the Germans codi- 
ces are the present time the Vatican 
Library. Some the books and other 
objects are deposited the monastery 
St. Paul-outside-the-Walls. 

St. Benedict his vision the 
future ruin Montecassino was promised 
our Lord that the souls his sons 
would saved, the monks should not 
now lament grieve since the cause 
this terrible destruction was not theirs. 
old brother, years age, not wish- 
ing abandon the ruins the abbey 
although the war was raging, strayed 
from the rest and was impossible find 
him. was discovered, after search 
had been made, that had gone the 
grotto where after few days had died, 
Overcome sorrow and pain. 

Among the gigantic ruins the Abbey 
Montecassino, two places remained in- 
tact, miraculously spared the uncov- 
ered tomb St. Benedict and St. Scho- 
lastica, over which provisional chapel 
now built, and the old room St. Bene- 
dict the historical building called the 


Torretta. this room venerated the 
cell St. Benedict chapel where the 
Blessed Sacrament reserved and taken 
care the monks who, with the new 
abbot Montecassino, Dom 
Rea, returned soon possible live 
among the ruins. 


Today the monks work with eagerness 
the clearing and sifting the rubbish, 
and they are now preparing, God’s 
good pleasure, the entire reconstruction 
the abbey. have faith, St. Bene- 
dict will not fail obtain for the many 
and necesssary gifts which are greatly 
needed for this important undertaking. 


o 
The Benedictine Sisters Cassino 


The destruction the Abbey Mon- 
tecassino and the period the resistance 
the Germans Cassino and the nearby 
territory also the story the destruc- 
tion the Convent St. Scholastica. 
fact, the town Cassino suffered re- 
peated bombardments the allied planes 
from the month September, 1943, until 
May, 1944. The Convent St. Scholas- 
tica was the first struck, situated 
was almost the beginning the 
residential section Cassino toward the 
east. The abbot Montecassino took 
the Sisters into the part the abbey 
occupied the college, and later also 
sheltered the Sisters Charity the 
Poor whose convent was Cassino and 
the Sisters Stimmatine who have the 
orphanage there. 


The convent St. Scholastica that was 
destroyed was not the one founded 
the great sister St. Benedict, although 
one may well say that the Sisters who 
lived there were truly the successors 
the first daughters St. Scholastica. 
That St. Scholastica went the terri- 
tory Cassino after St. Benedict had 
established himself Montecassino 
without doubt, read the Second 
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Book the Dialogues St. Gregory the 
Great, but where she founded her con- 
vent not known. ‘Tradition indicates 
the Church St. James Plumbariola, 
commonly called Piumarola, with 
annex built today also half destroyed 
bombardment, the spot where the 
first convent stood. information 
not exact since cannot even know with 
certainty the precise place where the 
original convent was erected Erada 
and Battusia, wife and daughter 
Ratchis, King the Lombards, (end 
the eighth century who built the mona- 
stery Montecassino. 

That which certain that the Bene- 
dictine Sisters through the eenturies must 
have many times moved their residence 
the territory Cassino until the 
sixteenth century, having received gift 
piece land with house, they settled 
Cassino and established themselves, 
enlarging little little their house and 
giving the aspect and consistency 
convent. They also built fitting church 
and, during the last twenty-one years 
especially, have attracted large crowds 
people the beauty the Gregorian 
Chant sung the community, and 
the many liturgical functions. 

The Sisters stayed their convent un- 
til Abbot Diamare took them Monte- 
cassino has been said. When Monte- 
cassino was first bombed October, 1943, 
they had leave and were taken 
Rome German truck. There they 
were first given hospitality the Sisters 
the Society St. Paul the Via Grot- 
Later was possible for 
them rent villa not far from the 
Monastery St. Paul-outside-the-Walls 
the Via Laurentina. They are living 
there today with one room transformed 
into chapel, working, praying, waiting 
until pleases the Lord and until the 
offerings the good people will permit 
them return and rebuild the ancient 
convent established them Cassino. 
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has not been necessary, thanks 
God, for mourn the death any 
the Sisters the bombing, even though 
the trip from Cassino they passed 
through downpour from the bombing 
planes. Six them, however, have died 
from illness contracted because the 
shock suffered and because the distress- 
ing conditions those first terrifying 
days. 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Here where feet meet surface merely, 


Here where eyes know space and color 
their custom is; 


Where fingers touch the hard bright impersonal 
smooth wood, 


not strange that should find You here, 
God the whirlwind, 

Voice cloud, 

burning bush? 


Sister Joselyn, O.S.B. 


TREASURE 


The crystal walls that line heart 

Hold mirrored bright reflections the sun, 
And all the wonders have seen earth 

Are locked within until life done. 


shall not loose these bolts again, 

Nor turn again this little silver key, 
Until fullness never known earth, 

all its joy and beauty, comes me. 


Sister Michael Kilmer, 


The Guidance Program Small Catholic 
School System 


Sister Anne Cawley, O.S.B. 


SURVEY the state organiza- 

tion guidance programs Cath- 

olic secondary schools was undertaken 
1939 the Committee Affiliation and 
Extension the Catholic University 
America. that time, many principals 
reported that they had organized 
guidance program. None reported 
counsellor. Many schools utilized one 
the other the various Every Pupil 
Testing Programs sponsored certain 
states. For knowledge the social back- 
ground, and prognosis scholastic ability 
applicants for admission boarding 
schools, many the directresses depend- 
information handed down from 
generation teachers, based 
the accomplishments the applicants’ 

mothers aunts. 

Eugenie Leonard’s current report 
“Counselling the Catholic High Schools 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
shows quite awakening the 
need organized guidance. one re- 
spect, however,—the maintenance the 
cumulative record the situation this 
coastal area little better now than for 
the nation whole six years ago. 
the other hand, the use intelligence 
tests has tripled; use achievement tests 
has increased more than ten per cent. 
Other points comparison between the 
1939 and the 1945 surveys indicate that 
Catholic schools are becoming more alert 


This article, extended form, was present- 
the Guidance Institute held the Catholic 
College Oklahoma, Guthrie, Oklahoma, July 
29-30, 1946. 


the peculiar demands the American 
way with juvenile life. When judged 
public-school standards evaluating 
guidance procedures, the Catholic schools’ 
weaknesses were the areas record- 
keeping and placement graduates. 
the positive side were the small school 
units which promoted teacher-pupil un- 
derstanding, and the definite character- 
training program. 


Education Guidance 

Catholic schools have never lost sight. 
the fact that education guidance. 
few quotations from the Papal Encycli- 
cal, the Christian Education 
will suffice establish this: ‘‘Education 
concerned with man whole, 
individually and socially Disorderly 
inclinations must then corrected, good 
tendencies encouraged and regulated from 
early childhood, and above all the mind 
must enlightened and the will strength- 
ened supernatural truth and the means 
grace. ... The younger generation 
must trained the arts and sciences 
for the advantage and prosperity civil 
and watch the education the adole- 

During the centuries when children were 
taught boarding schools attached 
monasteries and convents, guidance was 
personal and continuous the ideal 
the present-day program. Modern con- 
ditions, with the large parochial day 
central high schools, bring 
Catholic educators problems similar 
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those experienced public-school educa- 
tors, and realization that the centuries- 
old process must geared today’s cir- 
cumstances. 


Six Phases 

Six phases are rather generally accept- 
the modern guidance program. 
First: ORGANIZATION. 
has shown that the school unit, rather 
than city, diocese, state, the 
desirable one develop. One psychol- 
ogist may serve large unit because few 
schools would utilize the full-time services 
psychologist. One record pattern 
may, under certain conditions, serve 
whole county diocese. One nurse 
may serve city’s schools. But for the 
most part, the successful program will 
develop and function within the walls. 
The principal the driving power. 
poor administrator can prevent well- 
planned program from functioning. The 
principal responsible for the formulat- 
ing and working out the school’s phil- 
osophy, for the maintenance its policies. 
his her shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility for decisions regard cur- 
riculum, time distributions, and budget 
allocations. Thus the large phases 
guidance are directly related the school 
administration the very nature the 
situation. twelve-grade fourteen- 
grade school administered under one head 
indeed excellent one for child 
enroll has much better chance 
for balanced development under unified, 
continuous planning than situation 
which subjected various curri- 
cular philosophies during his educational 
career. 

This naturally leads the second point, 
RECORD-KEEPING. The ideal toward 
which counsellors are striving con- 
tinuous record from kindergarten col- 
lege, and follow-up into the business and 
professional world. Just few days ago 
distinguished eye specialist told 
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case brought him. The child was 
classified reading problem, and many 
clinical laboratory tests had been made. 
Eye trouble was the clinician’s diagnosis, 
and the boy was sent the specialist, 
along with case study inch thick. 
The specialist soon discovered diphthere- 
tic paralysis, ordered daily eye rest, and 
sent the boy back toschool. had 
been cumulative health record the 
child’s school, history diphtheria 
would have alerted the first examiner who 
looked the child’s eyes. this in- 
stance, the oculist was justly indignant 
because the damage the child’s per- 
sonality the prolonged clinical work, 
and the attendant anxiety which this 
time-emphasized situation impelled the 


fix his own condition. 


The individual inventory, record for 
each child, should provide for five classes 
information about the student: 

Family and cultural background 
and religious information 

Physical and medical history 

Marks school subjects 

Extra-curricular activities, suggest- 
ing interests and special talents, work 
well recreational 

Achievement and mental test scores. 

date, there uniform way 
filing these classes information. After 
much research, the American Council 
Education produced provisional cumula- 
tive record folder, which presented 


the educational public without copyright. 


Remington Rand and others have publish- 
modifications. Many schools design 
their own forms more less scienti- 
fic basis. There is, however, growing 
appreciation the folder type, because 
the ease with which both permanent 
and temporary material may pre- 
served together, yet examined separately. 

There still tendency keep ele- 
mentary and secondary school records 
separate, even within the same building. 


great step forward will have been taken 


f 
rT 


when the secondary school teacher has 
the advantage knowledge the eight- 
year nine-year record her class when 
she first meets them. will help her 
appraise the new freshman’s attitude 
toward school she knows the record 
success failure his school life 
date. will, many cases, give her the 
key otherwise inexplicable conduct, 
and indicate the best method bringing 
about desirable changes. inventory 
file should centrally located that 
any teacher may consult any time 
without having unravel red tape. 


Tests Guidance 

The third generally accepted phase 
the modern guidance scheme 
TESTING PROGRAM. Seven years 
ago, principals Catholic secondary 
schools gave tests primarily discover 
needs for emphasis instruction. There 
are several other legitimate and praise- 
worthy purposes for which tests might 
administered, and the wise guidance direc- 
tor will see that least some 
them are called into use. For testing 
program expensive, both cash 
outlay and time expenditure. The vari- 
ous implications test scores should not 
therefore disregarded. Test results 
may utilized basis classification, 
when large classes, all the way from kin- 
dergarten college, have sectioned. 
They can used for discovering special 
aptitudes and disabilities, with the in- 
formation gained used basis 
for counselling. early grade school, 
results diagnostic tests school sub- 
jects, and simple visual and auditory 
tests oftentimes form the basis for radi- 
cal change the teaching methods use 
with certain children. 

elaborate testing program without the 
key unlock its treasures. 
the director guidance should under- 
stand testing thoroughly, even though 


may delegate the administration cer- 
tain types tests supervisors. esta- 
blishing testing program, school could 
perha psadminister intelligence tests and 
reading tests the first year. the 
general reading performance not 
ability, measured the intelligence 
tests, intensive reading program could 
carried for two three years. 
the end the time, retest would show 
the value the intensive work, then 
another project could intel- 
ligence tests are administered pupils 
three times twelve years, fairly 
accurate picture abilities obtained 
all save clinical cases. Academic 
weaknesses are best attacked, one 
time, for one, two, three-year periods 
their gravity requires. 

fourth phase guidance activities 
DISSEMINATION VOCATION- 
done all From the second 
grade on, social study units are planned 
the endeavor foster appreciation for 
the social contribution the work 
various grades and professions. 
the circle vocational information 
extended the child passes through 
school. Definite and detailed descrip- 
tions the requirements various vo- 
cations are provided junior and senior 
high-school levels. Some schools, especi- 
ally those located areas whose work 
demands cannot absorb all the graduates, 
might offer semester course voca- 
tions, laying forth the demands, ad- 
vantages, and limitations great num- 
ber occupational fields. young 
child expresses preference for life work 
which not incompatible with his talents, 
the teacher should refrain from dis- 
couraging the making the vocational 
decision the grounds youthful im- 
maturity. Surveys show that the earlier 
the vocational decision made, the more 
chance has for permanence and for 
successful prosecution. 
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Vocation Week Catholic schools, the 
third week March, offers splendid op- 
portunities for vocational guidance. The 
Little Flower invoked many 
patroness for finding the right niche 
life; and public novena her honor, 
close the final day Vocation 
Week, inspires young people enlist 
heavenly aid and counsel making 
decision productive happiness 
misery. Vocation Week also the op- 
portune time invite local representa- 
tives the various trades, professions, 
and states life alumni, possible 
address the student body. five 
speakers are secured each year, one for 
each day Vocation Week, the students 
can have firsthand information about 
twenty vocations during their high-school 
years. 

The fifth phage the guidance program 
the need for INDIVIDUAL COUN- 
SELING. this, our Catholic school 
systems are most fortunate that 
have hand the most highly trained ex- 
perts human relations our priests. 
the parish school, the pastors, with 
their long and varied experiences with 
human nature, and the traditional rever- 
ence with which their opinions are re- 
garded, are ideal position inspire 
trust and confidence the teen-agers, 
who sometimes feel that they are mis- 
their duties counsellors that pastors 
prefer leave the disciplinary aspects 
school administration the principal; 
and this stand was taken long before 
public-school counselling authorities de- 
creed that the counsellor should not 
responsible for the school punitive disci- 
pline. But the counselling not 
limited the pastor chaplain. 
successful, counsel should given 
the one from whom sought. There 
one member faculty whose per- 
sonality will inspire unreserved confidence 
every type pupil. The appointment 
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counsellor the school staff should 
not considered limiting counselling 
that one person, but co-ordinating 
counselling activities. Suppose, for 
example, that very junior member 
the faculty approached student 
perplexing question. Suggestion 
take the problem more mature mem- 
ber the faculty might not, every case, 
well received. will better for 
the young teacher seek counsel herself 
from the appointed counsellor how 
handle the situation than expect the 
troubled one steel himself second 
time the detailing sometimes pain- 
ful experiences. 


Teacher-Counsellors 


Classroom teachers the grades and 
homeroom teachers high school are ex- 
pected take care educational counsel- 
ling. Their privilege direct the 
students into good study habits and into 
the proper curricula. They discover 
leadership the class level, develop char- 
acter and personality, and encourage the 
application Christian charity cour- 
teous manners. The guidance responsi- 
bilities the elementary-school teacher 
have, the past, been considered simpler 
than the secondary level, because their 
activities are aimed mostly habit 
formation: intellectual habits study, 
moral habits virtue, and social habits 
thoughtfulness and courtesy. But the 
last five years have wrought such havoc 
with the stability family life, both 
personnel and housing, that the elemen- 
tary teacher now has frequently deal 
with serious behavior and personality 
problems. Unless the pastor heavily 
overworked, can depended upon 
give enlightening and sympathetic 
view home conditions which can help 
teacher immeasurably understanding 
many problem child. social worker 
the next best aid. Part-time services 
psychologist will probably provide 
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for ample assistance most elemen- 
tary school’s personality problems. 
only extreme cases that psychi- 
atrist needs consulted regard 
the pre-adolescent school child. Psychi- 
atry treatment for well-defined mental 
ills. Children’s difficulties are usually 
sufficiently fluid stage that they can 
dissipated the application the 
principles mental hygiene, work which 
definitely within the province the 
psychologist. 

The sixth phase concerns the place 
WORK the guidance program. 
this classification may discussed both 
work the school program and after- 
school placement. The now defunct 
NYA showed what could done give 
work educational value when local direc- 
tors were conscientious keeping that 
work the proper level. also showed 
what waste youth’s time could 
when the program was exploited the 
hands ignorant unscrupulous direc- 
tors. Sisters seem traditionally able 
get youth accomplish apparently im- 
possible things. Perhaps result 
their own novitiate training expect 
satisfactory accomplishment any task 
laid out. that may, the teen- 
agers’ willingness try anything that 
Sister asks, matter how stupendous, 
based this confidence that she will 
see him through. And that the sound 
psychology behind the splendid results. 
manual organ, fifteen-year-old the 
wheel car bound for convention two 
hundred miles away, youth will come 
through with flying colors, because Sister 
had confidence that could and show- 
it. 


Lessons Living 
The very small percentage juvenile 
delinquency reported from Catholic school 
populations during the war period bears 
proof this. With the ordinary sup- 


porters parish projects uniform 
defense plants, the Sisters had the sixth 
and seventh-graders potential bobby- 
soxers and gang members busy 
gathering newspapers and scrap, selling 
stamps, collecting for the missions, that 
few them had chance feel neglected 
unappreciated. the urge 
spectacular acts, whether licit not, 
was usually absent. 

Although some school administrators 
are advocating that short periods com- 
mercial work experience given credit 
toward high-school graduation, the Cath- 
olic schools will probably well con- 
tinue their present policy directing the 
activities school hours scholastic 
experiences, and many the pupils’ 
outside activities possible construc- 
tive occupation, whether accompanied 
pay check not. Industry prefers 
its own on-the-job training. Most 
the machine jobs can learned short 
time, ranging from few hours few 
days, with very small percentage 
ing much six-weeks’ course. 
school system could afford set the 
machine tools for this training even 
new models were not coming out the 
old models’ heels. 

Industrialists are frank say that the 
secondary-school product will fit better 
into the work world can understand 
his mother tongue thoroughly, speak 
accurately, read fluently, and write 
legibly; can find his way through 
ordinary problems; can recognize 
the actions the principles science; 
and has cultivated the practice 
acceptable social forms. All these 
requirements are within the possible at- 
tainment schools whose present equip- 
ment acceptable its regional accredit- 
ing agency. 

Placement graduates will soon 
necessity. Certain Benedictine schools 
have already taken steps this direction. 
St. Gertrude’s, Richmond, Virginia, 
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made survey the employment pos- 
sibilities for its graduates that city. 
Unfortunately the immediate onset the 
war, and Richmond’s proximity Wash- 
ington, practically nullified the results 
that survey. The placement phase 
the guidance program cannot con- 
sidered foreign the school’s function. 
caste society where education pos- 
sible only the wealthy, ‘‘how 
may ample objective education. 
But this central area which glori- 
ously middle-class, one has know 
classical level. The social encycli- 
cals reiterate this thought laying forth 
the spiritual reasons for living wage. 
worker who accomplishing success- 
fully field that interests him free, 
not only from the clutches the specter 
want but also from those sometimes 
more haunting ones, sense personal 
failure gnawing discontent, with their 


attendant temptations against 


and faith and hope. The guidance direc- 
tor should know, the time student 
ready for separation from school, his 
best natural aptitudes, and the general 
direction his interests. Why should 
this source information and counsel 
cease function just the time when 
the youth most needs guidance? 
develop satisfactory placement 
service, and provide opportunity 
check the effectiveness its guidance 
program, the Catholic school might well 
develop better organization its alumni 
association. Though the tenure 
individual religious faculty member 
any one school may longer than 
that public-school teacher, the con- 
tact between outgoing and incoming 
teachers closer. This circumstance 
favors real personal interest former 
students who have been under the tutel- 
age other members the same com- 
munity. With this decided advantage, 
the alumni association our schools 
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should much more than sponsor 
annual reunion and 
arrange financial donations for Alma 
Mater. Assoon old enough 
for its graduates show its influence 
their life accomplishments, they are the 
ones who should invited speak 
the student body during Vocation Week 
the professional men, business men, 
tradesmen, farmers, happy parents, ca- 
reer women. The high-school boy and 
girl will much more deeply impressed 
the positions chosen those who 
traversed their own halls, sat their 
own desks, played with their own equip- 
ment, than the words and accomplish- 
ments strangers. 

summarize: The principal really 
the director the guidance program. 
The pastor chaplain the chief coun- 
The homeroom teachers who 
can have their positions strengthened 
they are also the religion teachers for 
their groups and the classroom teachers 
are responsible general for the guid- 
ance their respective groups. Depend- 
ing upon the size the school system, 
there should either whole part- 
time expert measurement. This work 
fits well with supervision. Certain 
phases, but certainly not all, record- 
keeping may delegated student 
assistants. Somewhere the staff should 
reading expert, because many edu- 
cational troubles can traced poor 
reading. Physician, school nurse, home 
visitor, psychologist, are professional 
specialists whose services should pro- 
curable for special cases. 

With the intelligent utilization 
vailable talent and resources within the 
staff, and the close cooperation which fol- 
lows upon generous and zealous interest 
children’s welfare, successful guid- 
ance program can evolve without revo- 
lution. 


Religion Mail 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 


Leavenworth Diocese, the 
northeastern part Kansas, 
primarily rural diocese, with its 134 
parishes which 107 have resident pas- 
tors. can boast elementary 
Catholic schools with enrollment 
7,800; yet more than 1,200 Catholic chil- 
dren receive their religious instruction 
only vacation schools, the School 
Year Instruction Classes (which average 
per cent attendance the home, 
where often happens that the parents 
have been poorly instructed and can con- 
tribute little the spiritual training 
their children. 

Because religion way life and not 
merely one the courses the curricu- 
lum, two three weeks catechism 
year are insufficient teach what has 
lived every day. The Catholic 
chaplains were appalled the ignorance 
the men the armed forces concern- 
ing the fundamentals their faith, and 
they attribute this ignorance lack 
religious instruction early youth. 

The consensus leading educators 
that rural areas are the best places 
which rear children. Consequently 
someone’s responsibility see that 
brought into these country 
homes. the children have means 
receiving Catholic instruction, many 
will drift away from God. The Most 
Rev. Paul Schulte, formerly Bishop 
Leavenworth, now Archbishop Indian- 
apolis, saw the need tie-over between 
vacation schools from one summer 
another, that the children would not 
have all over each year. 


He, therefore, introduced religion mail 
1944, and asked the Rev. Leo Her- 
ken, diocesan director the Confraterni- 
Christian Doctrine, inaugurate 
the correspondence course. Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, 
was delegated sponsor the course for 
the grade-school children and take 
care mailing and correcting the lessons. 

Each course comprises sixteen lessons, 
and lesson sent the children semi- 
monthly, beginning with September and 
continuing through April. The courses 
cover the Creed, the Sacraments, and the 
Commandments God and the 
Church. separate course provided 
for each grade, and for the children 
the six upper grades Bible History courses 
alternate bi-monthly with the religion 
course. 

The registration cards 
provide the names the children who 
are take the courses. 1944-45 co- 
operation from pastors twenty-four 
parishes procured enrollment 430 
children. The following year thirty-two 
parishes contributed 530 names for the 
roster. This year, 1946-47, children from 
thirty-six parishes, totaling 560 for reli- 
gion and 350 for Bible History, have been 
registered. 

those who enroll, about seventy-five 
per cent complete the courses. Some 
the reasons for the lack perseverance 
the part the others are lack par- 
ental interest, incomplete information 
the registration cards, and moving the 
family toa locality where children may at- 
tend the parochial school. Sometimes 
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names are given the pastors last 
resort the family may have fallen away 
from the Church and this the one way 
appeal the children and try save 
them. year special efforts are being 
made encourage the correspondents 
respond more faithfully, and the results 
are gratifying. Several are answering for 
the first time, although lessons have been 
mailed them for the past two years. 

Since the primary end marriage 
not only the procreation but also the edu- 
cation children, the correspondence 
course has given parents opportunity 
exercise their God-given rights. pro- 
duces atmosphere for study the 
home and places the hands the 
mother and father material which aids 
them explaining the divine truths 
their little ones. Occasionally one the 
parents convert, who learns while 
helping the children. 

That the correspondence course ap- 
preciated both parents and children 
shown the many favorable notes 
and letters that have been received. 
ing the lessons, card often comes ask- 
ing the cause. The fact that children 
who have moved out the diocese 
and cannot attend Catholic school 
wish continue the course another 
proof its value. This year lessons are 
being sent Salina, Wichita, and Leav- 
enworth dioceses Kansas, well 
various places California, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. The following ex- 
cerpt from letter received last year from 
non-Catholic mother outside the dio- 
cese who heard about the course and 
wished enroll her children. 

are non-Catholics but feel the great good 
the Church doing teaching sound religious 
truth our young folks these hectic days. 
other Church takes time instruct its 
young. This neglect are now reaping. 


want children have knowledge reli- 
gion. 
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The children are continuing with the reli- 
gion course and taking Bible History this 
year. The mother wrote that the oldest 
daughter was received into the Church 
May. 

Many pastors find the correspondence 
course valuable supplement their 
weekly instructions. Recently priest 
wrote that had found that his children 
were not making sufficient progress the 
Saturday afternoon classes; wanted 
enroll them all the CCD course. 
One zealous young pastor with two mis- 
sions besides his regular parish has about 
eighty children roll and uses the course 
guide his weekly instructions. 
Without the pastor’s support and co- 
operation these matters little can 
accomplished. 

The Sisters who teach the vacation 
schools find that their pupils manifest 
greater interest their religion since the 
introduction the courses. children 
bring their corrected papers show the 
marks they have received, and often when 
new topics are presented class they tell 
their teachers: learned that our 
correspondence 

The willingness the college students 
who offer their services makes possible 
carry this work, and their volunteer 
labor brings religion and Bible History 
into the homes nearly 500 children. 
With sacrificing and unselfish spirit, 
about forty young women spend least 
one two hours week grading and re- 
cording the lessons, typing, filing, and 
mailing. ‘Through their initiative and in- 
genuity, the work becoming easier and 
more efficiently done. Noearthly com- 
pensation theirs, but the joy bring- 
ing Christ the little ones and the 
numerous indulgences granted the 
Holy See for instructing children adults 
religion are sufficient incentive draw 
helpers regularly each week the Con- 
fraternity office. 

The seed the lay apostolate being 


at 

pri 


sown. fruit will gathered when 
these zealous women into their parishes 
and cooperate with their pastors help- 
ing with census-taking, vacation schools, 


and discussion clubs. Thus they will 
continue the work the Master that 


Benedictine Apostle Western Australia, 
Bishop Rudesind Salvado 


Sister Bernarda Brentano, O.S.B. 


two Benedictine centenaries cele- 
brated during the past year may 
well serve call attention the endur- 
ing vitality and zeal the monastic order 
which during the Middle Ages played 
such important part the civilizing 
and Christianizing Europe. The Ameri- 
can Cassinese foundation begun Arch- 
abbot Wimmer October 24, 1846, has 
preserved the faith numerous immi- 
grants our own land, descendants 
Germanic tribesmen whom St. Boniface 
and his fellow apostles won Christ. 
New Norcia, founded March 1846, 
Dom Rudesind Salvado and his com- 
panions wrought Australian aborigines, 
hitherto regarded incapable civiliza- 
tion, transformation comparable that 
effected the Benedictine evangelists 
Europe more than thousand years 
earlier. 

The early period Australian history 
was one persecution and difficulty for 
the Catholic Church. the penal colo- 
nies, Catholic convicts were obliged 
attend the services the Church Eng- 
land. first Mass said with the per- 
mission English authorities was offered 
the Rev. James Dixon, May 15, 
1803. Father Dixon was one three 
priests unjustly transported Australia 
under charge complicity the Irish 
Insurrection 1798. His privilege 
saying Mass once month was soon with- 
drawn. 1817, Father Jeremiah Flynn, 


Irish Cistercian, was appointed Pre- 
fect Apostolic the whole Australian 
colony. After ministering secretly the 
convicts for several months, was ar- 
rested and sent back London pri- 
soner. public opinion arous- 
this intolerance, the government be- 
gan 1821 pay small yearly salary 
two Catholic chaplains. With the 
winning Catholic Emancipation Eng- 
land 1829, the situation Australia 
was still further improved. Under the 
Benedictines, the Rev. William 
thorne, later Archbishop Ullathorne, and 
the Rev. Bede Polding, who became the 
first bishop Sydney 1835, progress 
was rapid that 1842 Sydney was 
made metropolitan see with suffragan 
bishoprics Adelaide and Hobart Town. 

During the early decades the centu- 
ry, very few Catholics had settled 
Western Australia. Moreover, 
count the scarcity priests, had been 
impossible any organized missionary 
work among the aboriginal inhabitants. 
1842, the few scattered Catholics liv- 
ing the Swan River district South- 
west Australia asked for some priests 
take care their spiritual needs. The 
following year, Bishop Polding appointed 
the Rev. John Brady Vicar the whole 
Western Colony. After spending three 
months his new missionary field, with 
only one priest and one catechist 
assistants, Father Brady sailed for 
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Europe early 1844, hoping obtain 
both financial aid and additional laborers. 
Rome, was consecrated Bishop 
Perth May 1845. reponse his 
plea for priests, Monsignor Brunelli, Pre- 
fect Propaganda, put his disposal 
the Spanish Benedictines, Dom Benedict 
Joseph Serra and Dom Rudesind Salvado. 

Dom Serra and Dom Salvado were two 
the monks who had been forced 
leave the Abbey St. Martin Com- 
postella the time the suppression 
the Spanish Religious Orders 1835. 
Dom Serra had gone once the Mona- 
stery Cava near Naples, while Dom 
Salvado had remained for about three 
years his family home Tuy Galicia. 
Then, giving the hope being able 
resume his monastic life Spain, 
too had entered Cava. had not 
yet been ordained, the Abbot Cava 
once sent him complete his theologi- 
cal studies the Cassinese College 
Sant’ Anselmo Rome. There re- 
ceived ordination February 23, 1839, 
and said his first Mass March 
1842, both and Dom Serra definitely 
affiliated themselves with the Abbey 
Cava. Two years later, they asked 
and obtained permission devote them- 
selves missionary work. was then 
that they went Rome offer themselves 
Propaganda, and were introduced 
Bishop Brady. The latter once ac- 
cepted them for the Swan River Mission 
Western Australia. 

Before leaving Rome, Bishop Brady and 
his two companions were received 
special audience Pope Gregory XVI. 
The Pontiff, himself Camaldolese Bene- 
dictine, taking leave the two monks 
reminded them that they were entering 
upon path which had been trodden 
their brethren, the illustrious Benedictine 
Apostles who brought the Christian faith, 
and with the blessings civilization 
and culture, large part Europe. 
Two days later, June the missioners 
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began the journey which was take 
them their distant field labor. 
the way, they stopped Solesmes where 
Dom Gueranger permitted one his 
monks, Dom Leander Fontaine, join 
them. England they visited Down- 
side Abbey and gained another recruit, 
Dom Denis Tootell. September 17, 
the little party sailed from Gravesend 
part group twenty-eight priests, 
and catechists bound for various 
Australian missions. 

The landing Fremantle, Australia, 
was made January 1846. Bishop 
Brady and his band remained only one 
day the port before embarking the 
Swan River for Perth. During this brief 
visit, however, the monks had the oppor- 
tunity observe the wretched condition 


the natives. was evident that con- 


tact with Europeans had only added 
their degradation. They had idea 
supporting themselves except the 
chase, and Fremantle they wandered 
about through the streets like dogs 
search food. island some dis- 
tance from the town had been set aside 
prison for the savages, and the missi- 
oners saw group twelve natives 
different ages, chained together, their 
way this place punishment. 

Bishop Brady, himself, seems have 
had doubts the possibility accom- 
plishing lasting good among people de- 
graded, tried keep the monks 
Perth work among the white popula- 
tion there. yielded, however, 
their earnest devote themselves 
the neglected natives, and February 
16, 1846, they set out with his blessing 
and the good wishes the people Perth, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. 

For five days they were able follow 
road leading toward the north. 
brought them farmhouse sixty-eight 
miles from Perth and the last outpost 
civilization. They rested here for three 
days, then plunged into wilderness 


ass 
act 


where European had yet set foot. 
One day more they traveled on. Then 
the native drivers whom they had hired 
convey their supplies refused 
farther, emptied their carts, and started 
back Perth. was the first Sunday 
Lent, and though filled with great anxi- 
the missioners arranged portable 
altar and offered the Holy Sacrifice 
the Mass. Afterwards they began build 
rude hut branches. they pro- 
ceeded with this work, they noticed that 
number natives had gathered and 
were watching them with every appear- 
ance disapproval. not 
show signs feat, the monks completed 
their task. Then they lighted fire, and 
standing around they sang Compline. 
They passed sleepless night, but the 
next morning were able ward off the 
threatened attack with presents sugar 
and rice cakes. once the savages be- 
came friendly, and made evident their 
intention remaining with the white 
men. 

long the provisions brought from 
Perth lasted, the missioners shared their 
food with the natives. When these sup- 
plies had been exhausted and hunger drove 
the savages into the forest hunt, the 
missioners went with them. While they 
took their part the labors and hardships 
the chase, Dom Salvado and his com- 
panions made every effort learn the 
language the people they had come 
evangelize. For three months they con- 
tinued thus, suffering greatly from the 
water and from the injury 
their eyes which was caused the intense 
glareofthesun. became evident 
that they could not without help, 
Dom Salvado volunteered back 
Perth and appeal Bishop Brady for 
assistance. made the journey foot, 
accompanied only native boy who 
acted guide. 

When reached Perth, weary and 
Tagged, was only told that Bishop 


Brady himself was suffering from great 
poverty and could give aid. More- 
over, the prelate renewed his efforts 
induce Dom Salvado give what 
seemed foolhardy attempt establish 
mission among the savages the bush 
region. entreaties, how- 
ever, could shake the brave missioner’s 
determination, and last found 
means obtaining the money that 
needed. was born musician, and 
during the early days his monastic life 
had been organist the Abbey Church 
Compostella. Now proposed give 
Perth. once many friends 
came his assistance. Jewish citizen 
became the chief patron the entertain- 
ment; the governor allowed the court- 
persons offered the use their pianos. 
When May the monk appeared upon 
the platform tattered habit and broken 
shoes, his beard long and his face blacken- 
exposure, was received with loud 
applause. The performance lasted three 
hours, and the end collection was 
taken which, added the price the 
seats, yielded the sum Dom Salvado 
needed. was able buy provisions, 
clothes, seeds, oxen, wagon, and even 
plough. 

With the much needed supplies packed 
securely the wagon, set out his 
return journey, this time entirely alone. 
the second day severe storm caused 
him lose his way and only after many 
hours anxious driving was able 
regain the path. Farther the road, 
while crossing tract marshy ground, 
the wheels his wagon sank the axles 
the mire. Only lighting fire 
leaves and sticks under the oxen did Dom 
Salvado finally succeed forcing the 
beasts make the effort necessary 
drag the load out the mud. Then the 
oxen obstinately refused allow them- 
selves yoked again, and there was 
nothing for the weary monk but 
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load the supplies the backs the 
animals and abandon the wagon. 
When finally reached the encampment, 
news most discouraging nature await- 
edhim. Dom Fontaine, while getting his 
gun ready for hunting, had accidentally 
killed John O’Gorman, Irish catechist, 
who had joined the monks postulant. 
Worry over this sad happening had 
caused Dom Fontaine become mentally 
deranged, and had already left the 
mission. Dom who had been 
seriously ill during Dom Salvado’s ab- 
sence, was likewise preparing leave. 

Left alone but not disheartened, Dom 
Salvado and Dom Serra now determined 
take the first steps toward establishing 
permanent settlement. They selected 
place where water could obtained 
easily, built rude hut, and began clear 
and plow the ground. When corn and 
fruit trees had been planted, roving 
herd wild horses swept through the 
district, and utterly ruined the work the 
monks. about the same time they 
received notice from colonial authorities 
that they would have move, the land 
had been leased earlier settler. 
They. were fortunate, however, being 
able obtain from the government 
forty acres land place called Vic- 
toria Plains the Moore River. Here, 
March 1847, they finally made 
permanent foundation which they called 
New Norcia honor the birthplace 
St. Benedict. With the help some 
colonists from Perth, the monks once 
built small monastery. When they 
moved into the modest building April 
26, 1847, their joy was great. 
wrote Dom Salvado, were 
again possessed our grand old Abbey 
St. Martin Compostella.” 

From miles around the natives came, 
first watch the work construction, 
and then view the new building. 
the great joy the monks, many the 
aborigines tried imitate what they saw, 
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built huts for themselves, and settled 
down near the monastery. They helped 
getting the land ready for cultivation, 
and later the work gathering the 
harvest. group fourteen volunteers, 
working under the direction Dom Sal- 
vado, completed three weeks forty 
miles new direct road between New 
Norcia and Perth. During the early part 
1848, Dom Salvado received authoriza- 
tion purchase 2500 acres land ad- 
joining the fifty acres already owned 
the monastery. part this land 
divided among the natives who had help- 
the work construction and culti- 
vation. time, adopted the 
policy paying regular wages those 
who worked for the mission, explaining 
the laborers that they could later pro- 
cure needed desired articles for the 
money thus obtained. this way 
not only taught them the ordinary prac- 
tices civilized life, but bringing the 
aborigines into commercial relations with 
the European settlers, likewise helped 
destroy unfounded prejudices against 
them the minds the colonists. 
While the missioners helped improve 
the living conditions these poor people, 
they means neglected their spiritual 
welfare. From the earliest days the 
mission, the period enforced rest dur- 
ing the heat the day was spent teach- 
ing the truths religion. One the 
natives who was mortally wounded was 
the first the aborigines baptized 
the Fathers. evident intervention 
Providence during the first harvest 
made deep impression upon the natives 
and brought about many conversions. 
One the savages, whose wife had been 
protected from his cruelty the monks, 
revenge started fire the bush 
spot from which strong wind was blow- 
ing directly toward the monastery fields. 
All efforts stop the progress the fire 
were vain, and not only the grain but 


likewise the newly erected buildings 


fre 


danger. ‘Then Dom Salvado took the 
picture the Blessed Virgin from the altar 
the chapel and carried the place 
most exposed the on-coming flames. 
once the direction the wind changed 
that blew the flames away from the 
monastic property, and the threatened 
loss was averted. 

The opening school for native 
children the early part 1848, and 
the constantly increasing number con- 
verts from the families which had settled 
permanently near the monastery made 
the need for more missioners imperative. 
Dom Serra was accordingly delegated 
well collect money for the recently 
purchased land. order able 
work more effectively for the natives, 
Dom Salvado now asked for and obtained 
British citizenship. While was pro- 
ceeding with his plans for enlarging the 
monastery, word came that Dom Serra 
had the request Archbishop Polding 
been consecrated Bishop the newly or- 
ganized diocese Port Victoria North- 
ern Australia. the same time Dom 
Salvado was summoned Sydney and 
urgently requested travel Europe 
solicit money for the hard-pressed 
diocese Perth. this journey the 
missionary took with him two native boys 
who, after being clothed with the Benedic- 
tine habit Pius Gaeta, entered 
Cava students and novices for New 
Norcia. 

Shortly after his visit the Pope, Dom 
Salvado learned that Bishop Serra had 
been appointed coadjutor Bishop Brady 
Perth, and that himself had been 
named Bishop Port Victoria. His 
efforts escape the dignity were unavail- 
ing, and August 15, 1849, was con- 
secrated Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect 
Propaganda. September joined 
Bishop Serra who was preparing sail 
from Cadiz with thirty-eight monks and 
lay postulants who had volunteered for 


New Norcia. Before was able em- 
bark, however, received the news that 
the British Government had suppressed 
the Colony Port Victoria. was 
therefore, decided that Bishop Serra 
should sail with the newly-recruited mis- 
sioners, while Bishop Salvado went back 
Rome for instructions. There, dur- 
ing the next year, published Memorie 
Storiche, his own account his early mis- 
sionary labors Australia. After declin- 
ing several bishoprics last received 
permission, September, 1851, return 
New Norcia. Before leaving Europe, 
however, attended the General Chap- 
ter the abbots the Cassinese Congre- 
gation Montecassino, visited Ireland, 
and traveled through Spain search 
candidates and money for the mission 
five months Cadiz for ship, and was 
not until August 15, 1853, that landed 
again the Australian shore. 

The situation which now confronted 
Bishop Salvado was difficult one. 
small part the money which and 
Bishop Serra had collected for New Nor- 
cia had reached the mission. Priests and 
postulants who had come Australia 
volunteers for work among the aborigines 
had been used the service the white 
population the diocese Perth. 
Bishop Salvado’s request, Bishop Serra 
had remained superior New Norcia 
when was made Bishop Brady’s co- 
adjutor 1851. The following year 
became actual head the diocese and 
from that time seems have lost his 
interest the work the mission. With 
great patience Bishop Salvado continued 
his labors under these trying circum- 
stances. 1859, however, felt ob- 
liged ask that New Norcia separated 
from the diocese and own superior. 
The answer this request was the ap- 
pointment Bishop Salvado himself 
Administrator New Norcia under direct 
obedience the Holy See. Besides, the 
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Sacred Congregation Propaganda per- 
mitted monks and postulants who had 
come Australia volunteers for New 
Norcia but who had not entered the 
service the mission choose between 
New Norcia and the Diocese 
Forty-seven immediately declared their 
preference for New Norcia, and twelve 
others who first remained undecided 
finally went there also. 

nomination the See Perth 
1866 again threatened take Bishop 
Salvado from his much loved mission. 
His own humble remonstrance, presented 
personally the Holy Father the cost 
journey Rome, and the petition 
the prior and monks New Norcia 
allowed keep their beloved superior, 
obtained for Bishop Salvado the privilege 
desired, that continuing his work 
the mission. was not made Bishop 
Perth, but recognition his self- 
denying efforts behalf the Australian 
natives, Pope Pius Bull published 
March 12, 1867, erected New Norcia into 
Abbey nullius, and appointed Bishop 
Salvado abbot for life. 

During the years that followed, Bishop 
Salvado continued direct the mission 
with fatherly wisdom and devotion. 
Cottages for native families, school for 
and another for girls, workshops, 
storehouses, and granaries were built 
around the church and monastery. Visi- 
tors noted the order and religious spirit 
that prevailed, well the excellent 
training given the young natives. 
After early morning Mass, the daily pro- 
gram included hours for study, for recrea- 
tion, and for work. safeguard family 
life the children were required spend 
the night and part each day with their 
parents. The extensive and up-to-date 
system farming which the natives 
worked side side with the monks, and 
the immense herds cattle, horses, and 
sheep owned the monastery provided 
both useful occupation for the older 
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natives and satisfactory income for the 
mission. 

The results attained the system 
education practiced the mission prove 
conclusively the error those who main- 
tained that was impossible change 
Australian savage into useful Chris- 
tian citizen. was found that the 
aborigines were especially successful 
all kinds The cricket team 
the mission was 1882 declared the 
best the colony. The native children 
were fond music, and several them 
became excellent musicians. The girls, 
especially, showed great aptitude for tele- 
graphy. early 1884, the post- 
mistress and telegraph operator New 
Norcia was native girl trained the 
mission school. letter written 
April, 1871, Bishop Salvado states that 
the Australians trained the monastic 
colony did not return savage life, and 
cites several examples natives who, 
after leaving the mission, proved them- 
selves both efficient and trustworthy. 

the end his long life, Bishop 
Salvado continued his active interest 
New Norcia. His last journey Rome, 
undertaken his eighty-sixth year, was 
for the purpose affiliating his Australian 
community with some European congre- 
gation. Having obtained membership 
for New Norcia the Spanish Province 
the Cassinese Congregation the Primi- 
tive Observance, January, 1900, 
made last visit Spain, and was back 
Rome for the dedication the abbey 
church Sant’ Anselmo November. 
few weeks after this event, was taken 
ill St. Paul-outside-the-Walls and died 
there December 29, 1900. After some 
delay, the Italian government granted 
permission translate his body 
Australia, and June 1903, was 
buried the pro-cathedral New 
Norcia. 

Under Bishop Salvado’s successor, Dom 
Fulgentius Torres, the territory belong- 


ing the abbey was considerably en- 
larged, and schools for children Euro- 
pean parentage were built New Nocia 
itself. new mission for the natives was 
established Drysdale River 1906. 
The present Abbot Don Anselm Cata- 
lan. reporting the centenary celebra- 


tion held New Norcia January 
1946, the one hundredth anniversary 
the landing Dom Salvado Fre- 
mantle, the Catholic Herald states that the 
Abbey has within its spiritual jurisdic- 
tion area sixteen square miles, and 
Catholic population nearly 3000. 


The Flora the Mount St. Scholastica Campus 


Sister Jeanette Obrist, O.S.B. 


campus Mount St. Scholastica 
Convent and College includes about 
sixty acres wooded land and grassy 
stretches surrounding its eight buildings. 
Twenty-eight acres were bought 1877 
when the pioneer Sisters moved from the 
small two-story frame house the corner 
Second and Division Streets into the 
beautiful Price Villa just south the city 
limits Atchison. 1909 ten more 
acres the north, where the college ad- 
ministration building now stands, and 
1922, four acres the west, were added. 
1944 another ten acres including the 
Mangelsdorf estate were bought, and the 
name Homewood changed Marywood. 
Finally, the summer 1946, ten acres 
south the convent were purchased, and 
the old Morrow home became Benet Hall. 

There are sixty different species trees 
growing the campus besides forty 
species shrubs and numerous herba- 
ceous plants that surround the buildings. 
Many the original trees the grounds 
the Price Villa 1877 have survived, 
although some them had sacri- 
ficed new buildings were erected. One 
large elm with trunk three feet dia- 
meter and crown least eighty feet 
across has provided shade for every Sister 
the community she walked and 
from the laundry novitiate days sat 


bench beneath later years. 
Two short rows tall wind-torn pines 
still mark the place two driveways 
back the 90’s. About half dozen 
soft maples with their early-bursting buds 
and copious leaves indicate their height 
and trunk-size their great age. More 
than dozen gnarled oaks, which hold 
their dry leaves far into the winter, bear 
witness the numerous blizzards and 
summer storms they have withstood. 
One lonely old linden tree the midst 
young elms, stands with its roots reach- 
ing down under the stream that flows 
through the campus the west. 

The oldest deciduous trees planted after 
the Price Villa became the Mount are 
chiefly elms and hard maples, which 
more than hundred each provide 
shade the summr, brighten the 
campus with their red and yellow leaves 
the autumn, and support piles fluffy 
white snow the winter. cut- 
leaved weeping birch trees stand guar- 
dians the entrance St. Scholastica 
Chapel. Their tiny delicate green shoots 
early spring, their bright yellow leaves 
autumn, and their slender swaying 
branches the year around, are among the 
never-to-be-forgotten sights for those who 
live the Mount students and for 
those who callit home. few high- 
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branched black walnut trees extending 
along the wall between Fireside and the 
powerhouse have furnished nuts for in- 
numerable cakes and puddings. 

later years two honey-locust trees 
were planted, one each side the 
circling walk that leads the main 
entrance the college. Their tiny lacy 
leaflets try hide the long sharp thorns 
their trunks and many their branch- 
es. the north one black 
with simple compound leaves. 
Its large clusters pea-like flowers re- 
veal the family which belongs. Two 
Lombardy poplars lift their candle- 
like trunks each the three campus 
entrances. Along front 
the administration building are three 
tall trees heaven with their stout 
branches covered with snake-striped bark. 

Among the hard maples and elms 
the west campus single ash tree with 
compound leaves which came from buried 
terminal buds. Near this ash pig- 
nut hickory whose immense terminal buds 
gave rise its compound leaves, its 
anditsnuts. wild black cherry 
behind the gymnasium bears racemes 
tiny sweet-smelling flowers which develop 
into purple cherries for the birds. 
spherical-crowned papaw tree protects 
the college kitchen from the afternoon 
sun. year its winter buds are cozi- 
wrapped fuzzy brown scales, but 
spring produces only sterile flowers. 
few box elder trees have sprung here 
and there. Several quaking aspens, 
tives the Lombardy poplars, shake 
their leaves the breezes that blow 
through the formal rose garden. Low- 
trunked willows, whose long thin branch- 
would make excellent twigs for weav- 
ing baskets, draw moisture from the little 
stream the foot the hill leading 
the cemetery. Growing the farther 
banks the stream are group prickly 
ash trees. single varnish tree with its 
fancy leaf-outline and bright yellow 
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panicles stands along the walk leading 
from St. Cecilia’s Hall the convent 
campus entrance. 

Among the evergreens planted the 
pioneer Sisters two gorgeous Colorado blue 
spruce trees stand out among the many 
other kinds spruce. Norway spruce, 
more than twenty-five feet high, was 
selected years ago the Mount Christ- 
mas tree, and every year December 
decked with more than two hundred 
electric lights. The night before the 
students leave for the holidays, they 
gather around this lighted tree and sing 
their Christmas carols. ‘The long row 
tall red cedars (really species Junipe- 
some thirty years old, encloses the 
campus the east. About twenty-five 
years ago the driveway around the ceme- 
tery was outlined several hundred 
spruce trees, and these have now inter- 
locked their branches and enclose the 
hallowed graves our beloved dead. 
Some years later outdoor stations were 
erected near there, and more spruce trees 
and Mugho pines were planted around 
each station. 

The latest landscape project, begun 
1939, provided the east campus with sev- 
eral tall Chinese junipers which stand 
like sentinels near the main entrances, 
numerous procumbent junipers with out- 
stretching boughs, and few prostrate 
junipers whose curly branches are closely 
entangled. Mugho pines are 


among the junipers, and two wonderfully 


symmetric hemlocks contribute their bi- 
colored leaves the picture, while two 
low arbor vitaes with their pressed branch- 
add special tint green. 

the orchard between the Convent 
and Benet Hall are numerous pear trees 
whose long branches droop from the 
strain the annual load fruit. These 
with the peach trees, whose bright pink 
blossoms attract general attention the 
spring, are the most numerous, but there 
are also many apple, plum, cherry, and 


mulberry trees. One little plumcot tree, 
cross between the plum and the apri- 
cot, has survived the heats and colds 
Kansas. Between the fruit trees are 
strawberry patches and raspberry bushes, 
and long rows grape vines stretch out 
the west. 

The small trees and shrubbery have 
annual procession blossoms. With the 
end April come the bright golden bells 
the forsythia and the orange-red Japa- 
nese quince flowers. Then the white 
clusters the cherry trees, the pink- 
tinted rosettes the apple trees, and the 
pretty red blossoms and leaves the red 
plum tree make strong appeal especially 
tonature lovers. May the long row 
spirea that borders the road leading 
the cemetery looks like overhanging 
snow drift for week before sends 
its tiny flakes away the wind. 
about the same time the tall bushes 
purple lilacs scent the spring air with their 
fragrance and the rambler roses enclose 
the back the Casita with their thick 
foliage and clusters pink and red flowers. 
Large snowball bushes bear first green, 
then white fluffy balls flowers. Mock 
orange trees display their waxy blossoms 
among their green leaves. The hawthorn 
trees produce corymbs tiny white flow- 
ers which, later the summer, are re- 
placed red fruits. Several groups 
honeysuckle bushes add sweetness the 
air with their yellowish flowers laden with 
perfume. Large grape-like clusters 
white purple pea-shaped flowers hang 
from the wistaria vines north the rose 
garden. 

Midsummer brings the large hydrangea 
inflorescences and the purple flowers 
rose Sharon. All during July the 
orange-colored trumpet flowers decorate 
the rocks the grotto, and late fall finds 
this vine bearing big pods containing 
hundreds winged seeds. 
hedge privet with natural corner-posts 
outlines the parking space and the walk 


leading it. Many bushes red and 
green barberry add color the campus, 
while the aralia with its five-palmately 
compound leaves deepens the green back- 
ground. The wayfarer trees contribute 
beauty striking venation and cymes 
red fruits. Near the college en- 
trance Boston ivy and Virginia creeper 
almost completely cover the circular wall 
which shelters the statue St. Scho- 
lastica. 

late summer the waxy, rich-scented 
clematis hangs the porch-side the 
convent entrance. the other side 
the building, the formal rose garden south 
St. Scholastica chapel never without 
numerous buds and blossoms from May 
until November. Likewise, rows gloria 
mundi roses brighten the college campus 
all through the summer. 

When, 1944, the community bought 
Marywood with its ten acres the north, 
striking new species was acquired two 
Ginkgo trees. These trees are very tall 
with short lateral branches bearing fan- 
shaped leaves. One only pistil- 
late and the other only staminate flowers. 
other living species tree has such 
long history, its ancestors back 
Paleozoic time. There are two Osage 
orange trees with their shining leaves and 
bright orange inner bark which occasion- 
ally shows through cracks the outer 
bark. Since these bear only staminate 
flowers hedge balls lie the ground 
September. One persimmon tree has 
greenish-white flowers which develop into 
yellowish-red fruits 
leaves. The silver-gray leaves the 
Russian olive-tree give new shade 
color, and the pink swaying branches 
the tamarack look like ferns they swing 
the breezes. Several bushes native 
barberry, untainted the wheat rust, 
survive west the building. The purple 
spring-flowering clematis which has been 
moved near the porch Marywood 
still recovering from transplanting injuries. 
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the feast the Patronage St. 
Benedict the summer 1946, when 
Benet Hall and the land surrounding 
were purchased the community, about 
fifty trees were acquired with the proper- 
ty. Hard maples, elms, and oaks are 
predominant. Only one new species, the 


catalpa with its large leaves and flower 
clusters, was added. Other interesting 
trees found here and not common the 
rest the campus are the Russian olive, 
several ash trees, redbud, and pig- 
nut hickory. 


With Other Benedictine Sisters 


the traditional fall pageant, depict- 
ing fourteen centuries Benedictine 
culture, the College St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, this year commemor- 
ated the centenary the coming 
Abbot Boniface Wimmer America and 
his founding Benedictine monasteries 
and convents Miss Ruth 
Nierengarten, all-college president who 
great, great, Abbot 
Wimmer, had the privilege portraying 
his role the pageant. production 
was also marked the presence Abbot 
Corbinian Hofmeister St. Michael’s 
Abbey, Metten, Bavaria. 

The Convent St. Benedict, St. Jo- 
seph, Minnesota, making renewed 
efforts become Pontifical Institute. 

Sister Raymond, chairman the reli- 
gion department the College St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, served 
the faculty the department educa- 
tion the Catholic University America 
during the past summer session. Sister 
Brigetta and Sister Basil, from the de- 
partments English and history, were 
exchange professors Mount St. Scho- 
lastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 

Given grant the American Philos- 
ophical Society, Sister Inez the Convent 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
spending year South America where 
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she studying child life the Araucanian 
Indians. Most her work will done 
Chile. 

Under the guidance Sister Rogatia, 
professor chemistry, research labora- 
tory will open this year the College 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 
comparative study the crude and puri- 
fied enzyme, catalase, the result 
study made Sister Rogatia during the 
past summer the Institutum Divi 
Thomae, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The religion department Sacred 
Heart Academy, Cullman, Alabama, 
undertaking make silent movies 
all the sacraments. The Rev. Marion 
Schwallie, O.S.B., chaplain, filming the 
various reels, with Sister Mary Lourdes 
Michel, senior religion teacher, managing 
stage production. All parts the movies 
will taken girls the senior reli- 
gion class, except that the officiating 
priest, which will enacted Michael 
Geerken St. Bernard’s Seminary. 

Sister Maxine, Convent St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, holds her 
pilot’s license result flight- 
training course the University Min- 
nesota last year. 

The Rev. Mother Rita Vessels, St. 
Joseph, Convent, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
has appointed Sister Antoinette Payne 


lower 
sting 
the 
olive, 
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elementary school supervisor for the 
community. 

Sister Rosalia, former principal As- 
sumption Hall, Hibbing, Minnesota, was 
appointed supervisor the elementary 
schools the Duluth diocese Sep- 
tember. 

Monte Cassino Tulsa, the Okla- 
homa Catholic Teachers’ Institute was 
held October 17-18. The music depart- 
ment Monte Cassino, under the direc- 
tion Sister Mary Regina Balster, gave 
demonstration Gregorian Chant and 
secular music. Many the Benedictine 
Sisters were appointed serve com- 
mittees for textbook selection and syl- 
labus preparation for the Diocese Ok- 
lahoma City and Tulsa. 

The Benedictine Sisters Bristow, 
Virginia, reported the new curriculum 
which has been introduced into the 
schools the Diocese Richmond, 
the annual Teachers’ Institute held 
St. Joseph’s Villa, Richmond, Virginia, 
Sept. 21-22. Sister Liguori was chair- 
man Intermediate Grades; Sister Ethel- 
Religion; Sister Damien, Social 
Studies; Sister Helen, Music; and Sister 
Antoinette, Nature Study; while Sister 
Mechtilde reviewed the history the cur- 
from its proposal the Holy 
Father its completion project 
the Catholic University America. 

The first Rural Life Institute Ar- 
kansas was held July 31-August St. 
Scholastica’s Convent, Fort Smith. Dis- 
cussions were conducted the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Hubert Lerschen, Rayne, 
Louisiana, First Vice-President the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference; 
the Rev. Anthony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., 
Diocesan Rural Life Director; the Rev. 
Edmund Bettinger, Post Chaplain 
Camp Chaffee; and the Rev. Michael 
O.S.B., New Subiaco Abbey, 
Subiaco, Arkansas. 

“The Catholic College and the Doc- 
trine the Mystical Body Christ” was 


the theme the annual institute for the 

faculty the College St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota, Sept. 15-17. Rev. 
Mother Athanasius, president the col- 
lege, led panel discussion the religious 
needs college students under the fol- 
lowing topics: The Catholic Student To- 
day and the Catholic College and 
Catholic Social Principles; the Catholic 
College and Modern Science; the Catholic 
College and Professional Training. Dr. 
William O’Meara, former professor 
education Fordham University and 
now professor philosophy the Uni- 
versity Chicago, was guest speaker. 

Sister Theofreda, professor nursing 
education the College St. Scholasti- 
ca, represented the college the North 
Central Workshop the University 
Minnesota. Her completed project 
Principles Human Biology was adopted 
vote the faculty part the 
general education program the college. 

Duluth Benedictines are nationally re- 
cognized hospital work. Sister Loret- 
conducted five-day Institute for 
Record Librarians sponsored the Ame- 
rican Hospital Association and the Ameri- 
can Association Medical Record Li- 
brarians Dallas, Texas, December 2-6. 
Sister Patricia, superintendent St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, served the 
Faculty Institute for Hospital Admini- 
strators Winnipeg, and also participat- 
the Institute for Personnel Ad- 
ministration held Chicago last July. 
Recently Sister Patricia was asked 
serve the committee for the Council 
Education the American Hospital 
Association. 

The city Yankton, South Dakota, 
has enlisted the aid the Benedictine 
Sisters there its efforts secure good 
entertainment for the community. Sister 
Teresa was appointed the Rev. 
Mother Jerome serve the board 
directors the Community Program 
Service. 
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Benedictine Sisters Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia, opened four-year high school 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, last September. 

Two new mission schools were opened 
the Sisters Guthrie, Oklahoma, last 
fall, one Duncan and one Man- 
chester, Oklahoma. 

The unique project the Benedictines 
Bristow, Virginia, military academy 
for boys between the ages six and six- 
teen, comes attention with the erection 
new dormitory, the first building 
projected program that will make pos- 
sible entirely new Linton Hall Mili- 
tary School with complete facilities. The 
building was designed the Rev. Mich- 
ael McInerney, O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, 
North Carolina. 

new mission school Elrosa, Min- 
nesota, was staffed this year three 
Sisters from the Convent St. Benedict, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

Benedictine Sisters Ferdinand, Indi- 
ana, are conducting annex Memorial 
High School Evansville with ninety-six 
boys and girls attendance. Sister Ir- 
mingard superior the new under- 
taking. 

Mary Hall new three-story college 
dormitory the campus Sacred Heart 
Junior College, Cullman, Alabama. 

Sacred Heart Convent Yankton, 
South Dakota, has two large building 
projects under way since March, large 
nurses’ home Sacred Heart Hospital 
and the addition wing the college 
building. addition St. Benedict’s 
Hospital, Parkston, South Dakota, was 
completed and dedicated last October. 

With the completion Benedictine 
Heights Hospital Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
nurses’ training school will opened 
department Catholic College 
Oklahoma. 

St. Benedict’s Hospital, Ogden, Utah, 
which staffed Sisters St. Benedict, 
St. Joseph, Minnesota, was blessed and 
dedicated the Most Rev. Duane 
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Hunt, Bishop Salt Lake, last September, 
Sister Ursuline the Convent St. 
Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, left for 
Peking, China, September, where she 
will again join Sisters Francetta, Wibora, 
Ronayne, and Regis. Sister Ursuline 
spent six months the United States 
after being released from concentration 
camp. 

Sister Ildephonse St. 
Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, completed 
work for her Master’s degree during the 
past summer. 

the first class women the United 
States receive the degree Doctor 
Philosophy religion was Sister 
Berchmans the Convent St. Bene- 
dict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, who was gra- 
duated from the school theology, St. 
Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Indiana, 
August 1946, with three other nuns. 

Sister Electa, who recently received her 
Master’s degree from the Catholic Uni- 
versity America the field sociology 
and psychology, now personnel direc- 
tor College St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Sister Innocence Wallmeier St. 
Scholastica’s Convent, Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, received the Choir Masters Cer- 
tificate from the Gregorian Institute 
America last August. 

Sister Mary Andrew Vanderpool St. 
Joseph’s Convent, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
received her M.A. English from St. 
Louis University last summer. 

The following Duluth Benedictines 
have had recent publications: Sister Bri- 
getta, and the Humanities” 
the November Catholic Educational Re- 
view; Sister Wendelin, Composi- 
tion” the English Journal, and poem 
Like See the Hollyhock” the 
August Ave Maria, 

Eighty-four-year-old Sister Justina 
the Convent St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, recently finished the last 


her series symbols the Church Year. 


leg 


According the publisher, Father Gales 
the Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, the 


complete set will off the press the 
near future. present Sister Justina 
engaged making symbols the ten 
commandments and the six precepts 
the Church. 

During August Sister Cyrilla Well- 


July 11, feast the Solemnity 
St. Benedict, negotiations were begun for 
the purchase the Woodhouse property 
south the Convent. The house was 
remodeled for student residence and 
now known Benet Hall, home junior 
collegians. 

Courses Moral Theology and Litur- 
inaugurated the special program 
training religion offered over 
period three successive summers 
post-graduate students. Rev. Fran- 
cis Broderick, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, taught the 
former course, and the Rev. Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, the latter. Fur- 
ther courses Dogmatic Theology, 
Scripture, and Canon Law will complete 
the series hours. 

Important opportunities for school ad- 
ministrators offered the past summer 
session were extension courses from the 
University Kansas, conducted 
Mount St. Scholastica College Dr. 
Raymond Schwegler, former dean 
the School Education the university. 

Sister Anne Cawley, instructor psy- 
chology and personnel director the col- 
lege, participated Guidance Institute 
the Catholic College Oklahoma, July 
29-30. Her topic was ‘“The Organization 


Chronicle 


man St. Joseph’s Hospital, Boonville, 
Missouri, was invited various hospitals 
Arkansas and Missouri demonstrate 
her method administering pentothal 
sodium anesthetic. Sister Cyrilla’s 
article this subject appeared the 
Journal the Missouri State Medical 
Association, November, 1945. 


and Execution Guidance Program 
the 

Carrying the college participation 
the North Central Workshop begun 
last year, Sister Romana Farrell and Sister 
Imogene Baker attended the Workshop 
held the University Chicago, August 
5-31. 

The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S. 
B., vice-president the college, attended 
the Workshop College Organization 
and Administration the Catholic Uni- 
versity America, June 17-27. 

Gift the college graduating class 
1946, the new statue St. Benedict 
which stands the entrance the con- 
vent driveway, was erected the day be- 
fore Corpus Christi, June 19, and formed 
the background for one the outdoor 
altars for the procession. 

Teaching other colleges during 
summer were Sister Jerome Keeler, 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Califor- 
nia; and Sister Romana Farrell and Sister 
Eva Halasey, College St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Away for study during the summer were 
Sister Geraldine Jacobs, Julliard School 
Music, and Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, 
Fordham University, New York City; 
Sister Celine Goodwin and Sister Clement 
Marie Hoffmans, Detroit University; 
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Sister Dominica Leininger and Sister 
Agnes Haganey, Kansas City Conserva- 
tory Music; Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet 
and Sister Sheila Rea, Kansas City Art 
Institute; Sister Bernita McAtee, Sister 
Mary Jude Meerians, Sister Aelred Pot- 
tinger, and Sister Faith Schuster, St. 
Louis University; Sister DePazzi Mis- 
pagel, Sister Audrey Aaron, and Sister 
Dunstan Delehant, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C.; Sister 
Sullivan, Sister Mary Berchmans 
Bernadt, and Sister Sylvester Coffey, 
University Denver; Sister Suitberta 
Wahlmeier, Sister Raphaela Schmiedeler, 
Sister Irene Trompeter, Sister Patrick 
Reilly, Sister Sylvania Wolf, Sister Vir- 
ginia Kuckelman, Sister Ruth Schoirer, 
Sister Mary Charles Walsh, Sister Suzanne 
Schmelzle, Sister Gemma Hemmen, Sis- 
ter Corona Kaiser, Sister Macrina Staab, 
Sister Agatha Doyle, Sister Cyril 
Busenbarrick, Sister Elaine Cranford, 
Sister Eugene Kelly, Sister Dionysia 
Sullivan, Sister Joan Apel, Sister 
Lawrence Leininger, Sister Vivina Cham- 
berlain, and Sister Richard Pendergast, 
all Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The front lawn became picnic grounds 
for the whole family Mount St. Scho- 
lastica July Arrangements were 
the hands the Scholastics, directed 
Sister Alfred Schroll and Sister Ethelburg 
Leuschen. Younger professed Sisters 
furnished entertainment under the direc- 
tion Sister Benedicta Howe. 

the total enrollment 412 students 
the summer session, 265 were Atchison 
Benedictines and 105 represented other 
communities. These included Benedic- 
tines from Jonesboro and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; Chicago, Cullman, 
Alabama; San Antonio, Florida; and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dominicans 
from Great Bend, Kansas, and Kettle 
Falls, Washington; Mercy Sisters from 
the St. Louis and Omaha provinces; Sis- 
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ters St. Joseph from Wichita, Kansas; 
Ursuline Sisters from Paola, Kansas; 
Precious Blood Sisters from Wichita, 
Kansas; Franciscans from Chillicothe and 
Maryville, Missouri. 

August Sister Philomena Glotz- 
bach and Sister Digna Krenner made 
temporary profession and five postulants 
received the habit from the Right Rev. 
Cuthbert McDonald, The new no- 
vices were Sister Mary Kenneth (Frances 
Sister Mary Owen (Laurine Leut- 
Sister Rebecca (Cora Mondragon), 
Sister Isidore (Rose Gonzales and Sister 
Benigna (Erma Haug). 

Sister Immaculata Kramer, community 
supervisor schools, gave series per- 
tinent talks the Sisters and arranged 
round-table discussions for all interest 
groups during the month July. Sister 
Anne Cawley, high-school supervisor, 
also spoke the assembly guidance 
and improvement teaching techniques. 

The annual retreat for the community 
was held from July August with 
the Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., 
retreat master. 

Responding the invitation the 
Right Rev. Alfred Koch, O.S.B., Arch- 
abbot St. Vincent, Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, Sister Rosemary Hogan and Sister 
Dolorosa Hoffmans represented Mount 
St. Scholastica the centenary celebra- 
tion held there September 2-3. Since St. 
Vincent the oldest Benedictine founda- 
tion this continent, its centenary 
special significance for all American Bene- 
dictines. route, Sister Rosemary 
and Sister Dolorosa visited Sacred Heart 
Convent, Lisle, Illinois; St. Scholastica 
Convent, Chicago, Illinois; St. Walburg 
Convent, Elizabeth, New Jersey; and St. 
Mary’s Convent, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, all member houses the Congrega- 
tion St. Scholastica. 

Sister Basilia Franken and Sister Ade- 
linda Salesky opened the new mission 
school Wetmore, Kansas, September. 


a 

Ce 


September was marked the fare- 
well visit the Most Rev. Paul Schul- 
te, before his leaving assume his new 
duties Archbishop Indianapolis. 
Bishop Schulte celebrated the Mass 
honor the Holy Ghost which officially 
opened the scholastic year, and later 
blessed Benet Hall. The occasion was 
made festive the singing 
Panis offertory motet 
all the Sisters and students. 

The Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley and 
Sister Augusta Parle went Indiana- 
polis for the installation Archbishop 
Schulte early October, and from there 
traveled Denver, where they were join- 
Sister Benedicta Howe, attend 
the National Liturgical Week, October 
14-18. Mother Lucy was called home 
early, however, the death the Very 
Rev. Gerard Heinz, O.S.B., Prior St. 
Benedict’s Abbey. ‘Twenty Sisters from 
southern Colorado schools were also 
privileged attend the Denver 

The Rev. Mother Adelaide, 
St. Scholastica Convent, Chicago, Illinois, 
accompanied Sister Helen, O.S.B., 
Atchison for the funeral her brother, 
Father Gerard. 

Sister Regina Baska and Sister Helen 
Sullivan returned the college faculty 
September, after leave absence be- 
cause ill health. Sister Maurine Sul- 
livan, who completed work economics 
and business administration the Uni- 
versity Denver, was newly added 
the regular college faculty instructor 
and prefect. 

The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S. 
B., vice-president Mount St. Scholasti- 
absence Holy Cross Abbey, Canon 
City, Colorado, where devoting his 
time research and writing. 

Music teachers from Benedictine-taught 
schools the diocese attended the state 


meeting the National Catholic Music 


Educators Association, held the St. 
Mary College, Xavier, Kansas, December 
27-28. school 
which took part was the Cathedral School, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. group pupils 
from this school presented demonstra- 
tion the program. 

Since has been possible send aid 
European countries, Mount St. Scho- 
lastica has utilized every available means 
relief monasteries, convents, hospi- 
tals, orphanages, schools, and individual 
families. Special effort has been made 
cooperate with the wishes the Abbot 
Primate contact needy Benedictine 
houses throughout Europe. 

Three Benedictine Sisters appeared 
the program the annual meeting the 
Midwest Unit the Catholic Library 
Association held St. Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas, October and 26. 
Sister Florence Feeney spoke the col- 
lege round table some significant books 
concerned with inter-racial relations pub- 
lished during the past year. Sister Flor- 
ence also served diocesan chairman 
the Seventh Annual Catholic Book Week, 
November 3-9. Sister Immaculata Kram- 
was chairman the elementary round 
table, and Sister Jane Frances McAtee 
had paper the practical matter 

buying. books wisely. 

Sister Jerome Keeler and Sister Alfred 
Schroll represented Mount St. Scholastica 
liberal arts college conference 
Salina, Kansas, October 19. Sister Je- 
rome served the conference secretary 
the foreign language section. 

Sister Romana Farrell and Sister Ethel- 
burg Leuschen the college home econo- 
mics department attended the convention 
the National Dietetics Association, 
held Cincinnati, Ohio, October 14-19. 

After some months home, Sister 
Teresa Ann Doyle returned Fordham 
University, New York, complete work 
her doctorate English. Sister Ce- 
line Goodwin continuing her study 
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organ the Lamont School Music 
Denver, Colorado. 

Recently returned from Japan, the Rev. 
Hildebrand Yieser, O.S.B., spoke 
Mount St. Scholastica October 27. 
Father Hildebrand became monk 
Beuron, Germany, but was one those 
chosen start Benedictine foundation 
Japan 1931. During the war re- 
mained Japan member the 
Swiss legation, since Swiss birth. 
zealous missionary and lover the 
Japanese people, Father Hildebrand de- 
clares that they are ready accept 
Christianity. 

The acquisition millimeter mo- 
vie projector the college has also pro- 
vided profitable and enjoyable recreation 
several Sunday evenings the com- 
munity room. 

the invitation the Liturgy Com- 
mission the college, Sister Clarita 
McGarity spoke the group Gre- 
gorian Chant and Church music generally 
regular meeting November 11. 

Mount St. Scholastica was honored 
visit from Dom Mauro Inguanez, O.S. 
B., archivist the Abbey Monte 
Cassino, Italy. Dom Mauro, who 
native the Island Malta, re- 
nowned historian and paleographer with 
command eleven languages. The ar- 
chivist personally supervised the removal 
the greater part the ancient and in- 
valuable manuscripts, charters, and books 
from the library Monte Cassino the 
Vatican Library after the Germans had 
ordered evacuation the abbey 1944. 

the annual meeting the Kansas 
Deans and Registrars held Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, November Sis- 
ter Jerome Keeler, dean Mount St. 
Scholastica College, was re-elected secre- 
tary the deans’ group. Accompanying 
Sister Jerome the meeting was Sister 
Bonaventure McKenna, registrar. 

The community officially began ob- 
servance the regulations for choir laid 
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down the new Choir Ceremonial 
November 29, when the Rev. Paschal 
Pretz, O.S.B., spoke the Sisters and 
further interpreted the ceremonial. 
answering questions, Father Paschal was 
able give many practical pointers. 

Former Empress Zita, widow 
Charles VII Austria and King Hun- 
gary, and her daughter the Archduchess 
Elizabeth paid brief visit the Mount 
November 20. Having three sisters 
who are Benedictine nuns Solesmes, 
France, the Empress was home ad- 
dressing the Sisters the Atchison com- 
munity. Empress Zita and her daughter 
are touring the United States seek aid 
for their destitute countrymen. 

honor the Rev. Mother Lucy Dooley 
her patronal feast, students the 
college and academy greeted her the 
afternoon December 12, with the pre- 
sentation Eternal The 
Sisters the community held their family 
greeting for Mother Lucy the evening. 

December Sister Chelidonia 
Ronnebaum, Sister Esther Dominguez, 
and Sister Vianney Kaiser arrived home 
from Mexico City for brief visit. Sister 
Mildred Knoebber had spent few days 
the Mount earlier December but 
returned shortly the Mexican mission 
which she superior. Sister Anthony 
Payne and Sister Alonza Sandoval are ex- 
pected make the trip later date. 

keeping with tradition Mount St. 
Scholastica ,the Right Rev. Cuthbert 
McDonald, O.S.B., celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass the St. Scholastica Chapel 
the feast the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, December Father Abbot was 
assisted the Rev. David Kinish, O.S. 
B., the Rev. Daniel O’Shea, O.S.B., the 
Rev. Florian Demmer, O.S.B., the Rev. 
Fabian Harshaw, O.S.B., the Rev. Bede 
Bradley, O.S.B., and the Rev. Paschal 
Pretz, O.S.B. Students from Maur Hill 
were servers. The Rev. Anselm 
lyn, O.S.B., directed the singing, with 


academy group alternating choir and 
college group supplying offertory 
motet. The Sisters’ schola sang the 
propers. 

Among recent publications Sisters 
Mount St. Scholastica are the follow- 
ing: Leaven Good Music” 
Sister Annunciata Curtis The Catholic 
Educational Review, November, 1946; 
“Teaching Christ the King’’ Sister 
Eva Halasey and Liturgy the 
Primary Grades” Sister Roberta Mel- 
linger the Journal Religious Instruc- 
tion, October, 1946; Sixth Grade 
Learns the Missal” Sister Mary Jane 
Van Dyke the Journal Religious In- 
struction, November, 1946; 
Devices for the Religion 
Sister Vivian Wallisch the Journal 
Religious Instruction, December, 1946; 
“Time Ride the Ether Sis- 
ter Bede Sullivan The Catholic School 
Journal, October, 1946; Key and 
Set Them Free” Sister Andrea Rodg- 
ersin The Catholic School Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1946; Litany for Christmas” 
Sister Mary Urban Hansen The Cath- 
olic School Journal, December, 1946. 

December the ceremonies tem- 
porary profession were combined with the 
reception ceremonies Mount St. Scho- 
lastica. Novices who made trien- 
nial vows were Sister Seraphine Tucker, 
Sister Theodore Bunck, Sister Celinda 
Medina, Sister Eugenia Ihle, Sister Cabri- 
Hyland, Sister Mary Blaise Cillessen, 
Sister Mary Pius Siemann, Sister Mary 
Samuel Knipp, Sister Xavier Fox, Sister 
Avila Wiesner, Sister Humbeline Wiesner, 
Sister Yvonne Barrington, Sister Mauri- 
cita Schieber. The new novices are Sis- 
ter Auxilia King, Sister Jovita Quintana, 
Sister Mary Padua Hartnett, Sister Hilda 
Gregory, Sister Mary Basil Eback, Sister 
Margaret Mary Wirtz. 

Nine Scholastics pronounced perpetual 
vows January They were Sister 
Christopher Peterson, Sister Cyprian Von- 


dras, Sister Mary Ethel Burley, Sister 
Timothy Marnett, Sister Mary Julian 
O’Neill, Sister Mary Carmen Marshall, 
Sister Estelle Dahm, Sister Wilma Baum- 
chen, Sister Eunice Roeder. 

The liturgy Christmas Mount St. 
Scholastica was fuller than usual this 
year with Matins ten o’clock Christ- 
mas Eve, followed Midnight Mass. 
Acolytes for Matins were Sister Clarita 
McGarity and Sister Clement Marie 
Hoffmans; cantors were Sister Roberta 
Mellinger, Sister Mary Felix Schaefer, 
Sister Evangeline Green, and Sister Mary 
Urban Hansen. Those who read the les- 
sons were Sister Mary Urban, Sister 
Clement Marie, Sister Clarita, Sister Ro- 
berta, Sister Benedicta Howe, Sister Ger- 
trude Winter, Sister Karlene Hoffmans, 
Sister Geraldine Jacobs, Sister Romana 
Farrell, Sister Raphaela Schmiedeler, Sis- 
ter Valeria Willems, and Sister Augusta 
Parle. Midnight Mass the Novices 
served alternate choir, with junior and 
senior schola singing the Propers. All 
joined the before Mass 
and the three-part Offertory, 
Coeli.” the morning the other 
two Masses were offered between Tierce 
and Sext, and the day closed with Vespers 
and Benediction the afternoon. High 
Mass also marked the Feasts St. Steph- 
en, St. John, the Holy Innocents, and the 
Sunday within the Octave. 

Increasing recognition the value 
motion pictures education has led 
the organization Guardian Films, 
Catholic motion picture project under 
the direction the Rev. Louis Gales, 
founder the Catholic Digest and presi- 
dent the Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society, St. Paul, Minnesota. Sis- 
ter Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., edi- 
tor The Catholic High School Literature 
Series, organizing for Father Gales 
curriculum pattern which audio-visual 
aids will integrated with the subject 
matter the classroom. its new field, 
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the Catechetical Guild will produce both 
audio-visual aids adapted the various 
grade levels well assembly films for 
entertainment and general interest. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Modesta Burns, O.S.B., died 
December St. Margaret’s Hospital, 
Kansas City, Kans., where she had gone 
for treatment only few days previously. 
The funeral was held December from 
the St. Scholastica Chapel. The Rev. 
George Spiegelhalter, O.S.B., was cele- 
brant the solemn Requiem High Mass, 
with the Rev. Walter Vollmar, O.S.B., 
deacon, and the Rev. Cosmas Schneider, 
O.S.B., subdeacon. The Rev. Arthur Sul- 
livan, O.S.B., was master ceremonies. 
Present the sanctuary also were the 
Rev. O’Keefe and the Rev. Ambrose 
Keating, O.S.B. Born Horton, Kan- 
sas, October 11, 1892, Sister Modesta en- 
tered Mount St. Scholastica 1913 and 
was professed Benedictine nun 
July 11, 1918. Her years teaching 
were confined great part St. Bene- 
dict’s School, Kansas City, Kansas; and 
the parochial schools Maryville and 
Palmyra, Missouri; Walsenburg, Colora- 
do; and Defiance, Iowa. Sister Berna- 
dette and Sister Leonilla are sisters the 
deceased. 
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“WHO LIKE GOD?” 


There was great battle 

Heaven. 

Michael and his angels fought 
With the dragon, 

And the dragon and his angels 
Fought. 

Michael, the archangel, 
Michael the flaming sword, 
Michael the flaming war cry, 
Mi-cha-el, 

The flaming shout that echoes 
Still 

Against eternal hills, 

That echoes everlastingly, 
Fought with the dragon. 


And the dragon and his angels, 
Leagued against us, 

Even heaven 

Leagued against us, 

Fought. 

For were there— 

Promised vision, 

Seen their foreknowing the Man 
Who would more, 

Who would less than they. 


And there was silence 
the dragon fell, 
Silence where the flaming sword 


For there was found answer 
his war cry, 

Mi-cha-el, 

And forever there found 

shield, 

answer. 


Sister Chrysostom Koppes, 


Book Reviews 


Benedictines Today. Dom Roma- 
nus Rios, Stanbrook Abbey 
Press, 1946. 533 pages. 


the title indicates, this book 
series sketches about saintly Benedic- 
tines who lived, labored, prayed, and died 
during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
The author was well qualified for 
the task undertook, himself lived 
the Benedictine life Italy, Australia, 
England, and Spain. this last coun- 
try was prior the monastery 
Pueyo, and knew personally many the 
forty-five Benedictine martyrs about 
whom writes Chapter XXVIII. 
widely read the history his Order, 
and greatly stimulates the interest his 
readers contemporary Benedictine 
affairs, while the same time proves 
the enduring appeal the Holy 
all ages and climes. 

There are twenty-eight chapters this 
volume, all them brief individual bio- 
graphies, excepting three which treat 
groups. Chapter relates the story 
the Black Benedictine martyrs the 
French Revolution, chapter XIII that 
the German martyrs the Congregation 
St. Ottilien, and chapter XXVIII that 
the Spanish martyrs the Red Re- 
volution. 

Dom Rios includes his work popes, 
bishops, abbots, martyrs, coritemplatives, 
missionaries, writers, teachers, lay broth- 
ers and lay sisters, and these people be- 
long eleven nationalities. Some 
the most interesting chapters are the 
ones dealing with Pius VII, the heroic 
pontiff who struggled courageously 
against Napoleon; Archbishop Polding, 
Patriarch the Australian hierarchy; 
Abbot Columba Marmion, well known 
for his ascetical writings, especially the 
trilogy Christ the Life the Soul, Christ 
His Mystries, and Christ the Ideal 
the Monk; Dom Pius Hemptinne, 


spiritual son Dom Marmion, who died 
the odor sanctity the age 
twertty-seven. 

The cause beatification many 
these contemporary Benedictines has al- 
ready been introduced, notably Father 
John Baptist Muard, founder 
Pierre-qui-vire France; Sister Fortuna- 
Viti, lay sister the Benedictine con- 
vent Veroli, Italy; Venerable Adeodata 
Pisani, professed religious the com- 
munity Notabile, Malta; Dom Placid 
Riccardi, monk the monastery St. 
Paul-outside-the-Walls Rome; and 
Bishop Bentzler, abbot-restorer Maria 
Laach, later Bishop Metz, and finally 
titular archbishop Attalia. 

Three those about whom Dom Rios 
writes spent most their lives here 
America: Archabbot Boniface Wimmer, 
founder the Black Benedictines the 
United States and first president the 
American Cassinese Congregation; Sister 
Annella Zervas the community St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, whose short religious 
life was full physical and mental suffer- 
ing; Father Luke Etlin, monk Concep- 
tion Abbey, Missouri, styled Pope 
Pius most charitable man the 

The book written simple, direct, 
narrative style. ‘The author tells that 
most was composed St. Augu- 
stine’s, Ramsgate, England, during the 
war, ‘‘more often than not the accom- 
paniment sirens shrieking, guns shell- 
ing, bombs falling, buildings crashing and 
the whole earth quaking.” Lay Cath- 
olics will find inspiring reading, and eve- 
Benedictine monastery and convent 
will want least one copy, for points 
out once more the old, yet ever new, 
road sanctity under the guidance 
our holy Father St. Benedict. 


Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 
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Whereon Stand. John Gilland 
Brunini. Harper, 1946. 302 pages. 
$3.00. 


time the history the world 
has there been greater demand for in- 
formation about the one true religion. 
The recent war made possible for Cath- 
olic bishops and priests well Catholic 
laymen rub shoulders with countless 
numbers all over the globe. Many people 
saw Mass for the first time board 
Many saw Catholic boys Con- 
fession and Holy and noted 
the respect and devotion paid the 
sacraments. Not few were amazed 
hear dying man ask for priest instead 
doctor. These and many other in- 
stances religious piety the part 
Catholic servicemen have left questions 
the minds millions that should 
answered immediately. 

Those seeking information about the 
one true Faith usually approach Cath- 
olic friend for advice. Such one accost- 
John Gilland Brunini very busy 
time and was referred various Catholic 
authors about religion. Faith Our 
Fathers, this particular case, was said 
inadequate. Brunini’s friend, 
major the army, wanted 
the entire Catholic religion and partial 
substitutes would do. Brunini accepted 
the challenge and sought out the funda- 
mental facts that every Catholic should 
know and many others want know. 
welded his mass material into unit 
and gave his readers Whereon Stand, 
book that should starting point 
for greater things come. 

Although Brunini insists that 
layman devoid the knowledge 
theologian, his work replete with funda- 
mental doctrine about faith, the existence 
God, the commandments, and justice— 
all treated with the accuracy theology 
professor. His statements are sound and 
theologically correct. His honest ap- 
proach engenders confidence and the 
logical treatment inspires conviction. 

The language faith difficult for 
many has been and will con- 
tinue stumbling block for the 
human race until the end time. Brunini 
accepts the precise terminology Cath- 
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olic doctrine and attempts explain the 
more difficult terms up-to-date Eng- 
lish. some extent has succeeded. 
Several fine chapters are devoted the 
Second Person the Blessed Trinity and 
the founding the Church. Treatises 
the Pope, and the sacraments Bap- 
tism, Penance, Matrimony, and the Holy 
Eucharist are very well done. Especially 
gratifying the section the Mother 
God and the saints general. 

Corresponding with the number 
years our Lord’s life, the thirty-three 
clever chapter headings leave doubt 
the reader’s mind that Brunini has 
great respect for the mysteries his reli- 
gion. His brief remarks the Blessed 
Trinity, Glory Overwhelms,” 
may summed two sentences: 
“The Vatican Council declared that 
supernatural mystery and the Holy 
Trinity pre-eminently one truth 
which man incapable discovering in- 
dependently divine revelation. Even 
when revealed, remains ‘hidden 
the veil faith and enveloped, 

The book will have appeal for those 
seeking information about the Catholic 
Church. will inspiration for 
educated Catholics. The numerous re- 
ferences Sacred Scripture, the doctors 
and theologians the Church, the general 
councils, and casual remark about clas- 
sical writers philosophers, ancient and 
modern, indicate that Brunini knows 
whereof writes Whereon Stand. 


Rev. Bede Bradley, 


Proceedings Group Meetings and Offi- 
cial Statements the Confraternity 
Christian Doctrine, Wartime Volume, 
1942-44. Department, 
Confraternity Christian Doctrine, 
1946. 356 pages. $1.25. 


The Confraternity Christian Doc- 
trine, sponsored the Bishops the 
United States, gaining strength this 
country. This evidenced the valu- 
able documents and official statements 
presented this wartime publication 
the National Center the C.C.D. 
contains significant manuscripts 1942- 


44, also important accomplishments 
the Confraternity during these years. 

apostolic zeal the revival and expansion 
the Confraternity modern times 
due. The specific work the Episcopal 
Committee during the next three years 
promote the cause the canonization 
this great pontiff, and with this 
mind, prayers for his beatification have 
been published and circulated. 

The next part the book deals with 
Confraternity organization and includes 
several papers the Confraternity the 
city parish, its need, and the benefits 
derived from it. Next, the rural Con- 
fraternity treated and tentative out- 
line offered. The rest the volume 
taken with papers the various divi- 
sions the Confraternity: ‘Teachers, 
fishers, helpers, discussion clubs, parent- 
educators, apostolate non -Catholics, 
the correspondence course, and high- 
school classes. 

Throughout the book, suggestions and 
ideas for the Confraternity workers, 
they pastors, teachers, students, par- 
teach the catechism, 
instruct the ignorant, child adult, 
the elements religion the object 
the Confraternity. That the field 
large shown the fact that 1,600,000 
Catholic high school boys and girls are 
public schools, and one half the 
4,000,000 children grade-school age are 
education public schools. 
School-year instruction classes, vacation 
schools, discussion clubs, and the cor- 
respondence course religion and Bible 
History are means bringing God 
these children. Another and more im- 
portant means stressed the Most 
Reverend Edwin O’Hara, chairman 
the episcopal committee the 
his article concerning the Brotherhood 
Good Will. shows the importance 
getting men down their knees 
pray, wish bring ‘‘those other 
sheep for whom the Prince Pastors 
yearns that they may return the fold.” 

Anyone who interested the Con- 
fraternity Christian Doctrine who 
any way concerned with the Confra- 
ternity program the parish will find 
this volume indispensable handbook. 


Sister Ethelburg 


Claude Dubuis, Bishop Galveston. 
Company, 1946. 268 pages. $2.50. 
March 1817, son was born 

Francois and Antoinette Dubuis, French 

peasants who owned small piece land 

near the village Teche the Loire 

Valley. This child, baptized Claude 

Marie, later became one the great fron- 

tier churchmen America, bishop Gal- 

veston, and founder the Congregation 
the Sisters Charity the Incarnate 

Word. 

entered the preparatory seminary 
1833 but left when found thestudies 
too difficult, especially the languages. 
His mother, who had profound influence 
her son, welcomed him home, asked 
questions, and waited until God’s will 
was manifested. When decided re- 
enter the seminary, was his priest-uncle 
who suggested that his namesake study 
languages with Fouilland, who was 
master languages addition being 
the village When Claude 
tried again, took his place the head 
the class. 

After ordination 1844, the young 
priest made the acquaintance Bishop 
Odin who was begging tour his 
native land, having just returned from 
two years mission work the territory 
Texas. The bishop knew firsthand 
the needs that region. wanted 
priests who were willing face untold 
hardships strange land settled 
Mexicans, Spaniards, French, Swiss, and 
Americans, and terrorized bands 
marauding Comanches. Claude Dubuis 
immediately volunteered, and was 
who later succeeded Bishop Odin. 

For fifty years this sturdy French 
priest worked courageously his adopt- 
land. built churches, cleared 
forests, took care priestly duties which 
encompassed unbelievably large area, 
fought savage Indians, and firmly esta- 
blished the Church the Southwest. 

The biography, the only version 
English, contains much information about 
the most fascinating section the United 
States. Although the author wordy 
times and seems lose track the slen- 
der thread his story, these faults will 
not prevent interested reader from 
enjoying Claude Dubuis, Bishop Gal- 
veston. Elizabeth Peters 
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The Four Gospels. Dom John Chap- 
man. Sheed Ward, 1944. pages. 
$1.25. 

One can imagine the growing interest 
the group undergraduate students 
Cambridge listened the Prior 
Downside Abbey discoursing God’s 
message man recorded the four 
Evangelists. With Benedictine quiet and 
simplicity, high-lighted times 
chuckling expose the ridiculous, Dom 
Chapman unfolds the knotty problems 
the centuries concerning the Gospels. 

the present work each Evangelist 
given thorough and appreciative con- 
sideration. few words the history 
the bible texts given, together with 
citations writers the earliest the 
Christian centuries prove that the 
authenticity the four Gospels was 
accepted even heretics less than forty 
years after the Gospel St. John had 
been written. 

Writers from the second century down 
the fourth are cited show that St. 
Matthew was quoted more than any 
other Gospel. Attention also called 
the fact that more commentaries have 
been written St. Matthew both the 
Fathers and recent writers than any 
other Gospel, and that this Gospel used 
most frequently the Church’s liturgy. 

The Synoptic Problem tradi- 
tion” presented briefly and directly. 
Lord through the works the first three 
Evangelists parallel clearly explained. 

Dom Chapman recommends the read- 
ing St. Mark with the finding 
St. Peter’s own descriptions the 
(of) the Son God, whom 
loved passionately.” suggests 
that St. Luke one may increase one’s 
love for Mother God, whom 
tells the Our author says that 
although St. John not included the 
“triple tradition,” evidently knew the 
three Synoptic Gospels and supplement- 
them, correcting false impressions de- 
duced the early heretics and present- 
ing the doctrine the Christian religion 
“mystical manner.” and his 
friend Peter have given Gospels, 
the second and fourth, which are personal 
reminiscences with nothing second hand.”’ 

Thus few pages, which are added 
Appendix documentary material, 
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Sheed and Ward have given out little 
book placed the arm chair near 
the New Testament warm men’s 
hearts for this holy reading. 

Sister Romana Farrell, 


Century the Catholic Essay. 
Raphael Gross, C.PP.S. Lippin- 
cott, 1946. 352 pages. $3.50. 


Congratulations are order first 
all Father Gross St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege Indiana and the publishers 
his anthology American and English 
essays Catholic authors. their 
combined efforts they have rendered 
service Truth. This volume appears 
time when voices are being heard 
lamenting the fact that American litera- 
ture, especially the novel, fell all- 
time moral low 1946. have wit- 
nessed the truth Aubrey Vere’s 
statement, ‘‘When literature ceases 
servant Truth, becomes the slave 
the world, and ministers but bond- 
For that reason this volume 
carefully selected and widely representa- 
tive essays deserves heralded far and 
wide and warmly welcomed 
Catholic and non-Catholic readers. 

Whether his mood pensive play- 
ful, the reader will able satisfy 
with this collection essays, which culls 
out some the finest literature Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. Belloc’s 
“On and Francis Thompson’s 
“The Fourth Order will 
delight and refresh tired minds. Aubrey 
Vere’s “Literature Its Social 
Robert Hugh Benson’s 
icism and the and many others 
will stimulate reflection. 

The book divided into two parts, 
each four chapters, separating in- 
formal from formal essays. Contribu- 
tions Agnes Repplier, Alice Meynell, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, John Henry 
Newman, Alfred Noyes, Sister Madeleva, 
James Gillis, Orestes Brownson, and 
others grace this attractive volume. The 
biographical notes will also prove helpful. 

reader cannot find some favorite 
essay, may slow censure the edi- 
tor. Father Gross has selected well, al- 
though admits that many fine essay 
had omitted. 

Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, O.S.B. 
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